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ABSTRACT 

This guide provides descriptions of standards for 
assessing students' skills in French as a second language, 
accompanied by samples of student work in the four language skills 
(listening comprehension, reading comprehension, writing, and 
speaking) at each of nine competency levels. An introductory section 
discusses basic principles in reporting student progress and using 
the samples included here to assess student work. It also offers 
background on the samples and describes the process used for their 
analysis. Four subsequent sections address the four language skill 
areas. For listening and reading comprehension, performance criteria 
are detailed for three performance levels (beginning, intermediate, 
advanced), with examples of student performance for each level. In 
some cases, samples are for tailored texts in a teaching/testing 
situation, in others for authentic texts. The sections on oral and 
written production outline specific features to be assessed at each 
of the three basic performance levels, with examples offered at nine 
levels for oral production and seven levels for written production. 
Appended mater '"- Js include charts of standards criteria for 
performance in ■ ak.'' language skill area, summaries of reasons for 
listening to or raiding texts, background information contained in 
the authentic texts (on an accompanying cassette tape) , and grids for 
analysis. Contains 21 references. (MSE) 
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The purpose of this document is to provide students, teachers, parents, and administrators 
with descriptions of assessment standards, accompanied by samples of students' work in the 
four language skills at each of the nine language competency levels of the French as a 
Second Language Program of Studies, so as to be able to define and describe clearly the 
language performance and competency levels of students. Bearing this in mind, this 
document is not meant to be read from page one to the end, but rather, it is written in such a 
format that the reader may use the document in a number of ways, depending on the 
reader's needs. 

The document has been set up so that readers can select the section or sections they would 
like to read, or need to read, using the detailed table of contents to determine which sections 
are required. Depending on the situation, readers may find it appropriate to start with the 
assessment standards and work through the document, using the assessment standards as 
the focal point, and reviewing each language skill as it relates to the page references given in 
the assessment standards section. Or, readers may wish to focus on one skill at a time, so as 
to become more familiar with the samples and the descriptors, resorting to the assessment 
standards, at the end, as the basis for developing criteria for evaluating their own students' 
work. Or, readers may like to view the samples and analyses first and then read the 
assessment standards so as to be able to identify the leyel at which their students are 
performing in order to determine appropriate teaching and evaluative actions which need to 
be taken. 

These are only three of a number of ways in which the document may be used. As 
demonstrated, there is sufficient flexibility built into the document so that readers can 
choose the course which best suits their needs. In order to use the document to its fullest 
potential, then, it is important to decide what your needs are and to subsequently choose the 
way in which you wi 1 ! read and use the document to fulfill those needs. 
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The purpose of this document is to present assessment standards for French as a second 
language which include performance criteria for each level and language skill of the 
program, suggestions for reporting student achievement and examples of students' work in 
the four language skills — listening and reading comprehension and oral and written 
production, which will assist teachers in assessing students' language performance as it 
relates to the curriculum standards of the Program of Studies for French as a second 
language, ECS - grade 12. 

Curriculum standards define the general and specific learner expectations for a program, 
identifying student achievement as it relates to students' knowledge, skJls and attitudes. In 
the context of the French as second language program, these curriculum standards are also 
defined within a program that describes nine language competency levels. These standards 
represent the communicative growth of students along a continuum that is ever-increasing in 
communicative, cultural, linguistic and strategic abilities as students move through the 
program. Within these curriculum standards a student's performance can be assessed by 
degrees of success. These degrees are defined as acceptable standards or standards of 
excellence. 

In the French as a second language program, the language skill performance standards, 
which are described in this document, refer to the acceptable standard for a specific level, 
meaning that if the student has successfully completed all of the learner expectations of the 
level, he or she is ready to move on to the next level. This means that students should be 
demonstrating, on a fairly consistent basic, *-he ability to understand and use the 
communicative, cultural, linguistic and strategic elements described in the Program of 
Studies at least 60 percent of the time. For example, if a student is at the Beginning 1 
level, he or she must be able to demonstrate the acceptable performance described above in 
order to move on to the next level. However, in order to maintain this standard at the 
Beginning 2 level, the student must now maintain the previous standard with at least 80 
percent accuracy, while developing the learner expectations of the Beginning 2 level, since 
the present level's knowledge and skill development is based on the attainment and 
maintenance of the previous level. 

A standard of excellence, in this program, refers to those students who are performing 

certain features of a superior level, but are not able to use these features consistently in 

order to be fully functional at that level, while at the same time being able to understand and 

use the communicative, cultural, linguistic and strategic elements at least 80 percent or more 

of the time at the level that they are presently developing. For example, a student 

demonstrating a standard of excellence at the Beginning 3 level can perform at the 

Beginning 3 level with at least 80 percent accuracy and will exhibit some features of the JfSL 

Intermediate 4 level, with some success, but not with consistency. samples 
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To distinguish between these two types of standards, teachers need to use assessment 
standards, which will delineate what is being evaluated through the use of clear and precise 
criteria. These criteria will assist teachers in judging students' language performance in 
terms of how well students are meeting the curriculum standards. The samples found in this 
document demonstrate that students are meeting acceptable standards. However, the 
distinction between an acceptable standard and a standard of excellence is best quantified in 
the sample model tests being developed for French as a second language. The criteria used 
to judge students' performance are outlined in the form of rubrics and cut scores which are 
found in the appendices of these tests. To ensure that these tests correlate with the 
curriculum standards of the Program of Studies for French as a second language, the tests 
provide a detailed description of the conceptual framework for the test (how it was designed) 
and include a table of specifications (blueprint) for the test, so that evaluators will know how 
the test items were distributed in terms of the language skills tested, the performance 
evaluated, the format of the test item and the mental processes being used in the test item. 
Evaluators are encouraged to study these tests for a better understanding of assessment 
standards. 

The purpose behind all of these documents, then, is to provide educators with a complete 
package of evaluation instruments which can inform students, fellow teachers, 
administrators and parents about a student's French language performance. As a result, 
this Samples document is one component of this package, providing information on students' 
French language performance in the four language skills. These examples, then, are 
intended to assist teachers in determining and assessing language performance in each of 
the nine language competency levels as they relate to the program. The examples found in 
this document represent the full range of levels from the Beginning to the Advanced levels 
of the Program of Studies for French as a second language, ECS - grade 12. They illustrate 
where the students are in the program in the 1993-94 school year, after three years of 
implementation of the Beginning level of the program. 

Accordingly, because different communicative tasks require varying degrees of language 
complexity, precision of language use, sociolinguistic competencies and strategic use in order 
to be able to carry out successfully a particular communicative task, within a given language 
skill, it is necessary to present a number of ways in which students can demonstrate their 
language competency. As a result, examples in a variety of communicative tasks, in different 
language skill areas, are provided, such as: understanding a public announcement, classified 
ads which communicate simple concrete messages, or telephone conversations which try to 
convince someone to do something, publicity posters to promote safety, etc., so that teachers 
can use these examples as reference points when assessing their own students' performance. 
As the program enters the full implementation phase within the next three years, it is also 
envisioned that another sampling of examples at all levels will be obtained to illustrate the 
variety of language tasks which students are able to carry out. 
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As a means of assisting teachers in this process, then, this document contains: 

• a description of the terminology relating to standards, 

• suggestions for reporting progress, 

• suggestions for the development and assessment of the four language skills, 

• general descriptions of the performance features of the language skills as they pertain to 
each level of the program, 

• examples of students' work, and 

• an analysis of each example which describes the main features demonstrated by the 
example as they relate to the specific learner expectations of the level. 

The information provided by the analysis is intended to give teachers an overview of the 
students' work and the manner ir, which the work can be described. When using the 
descriptions, it is important to consider that the students' work can demonstrate 
characteristics of other levels, but that the level assigned is due to the main features that the 
work illustrates. 

The appendices of this document contain summary tables of the standards criteria for 
performance in the four language skills and grids for analysis, profiling and evaluation of the 
languages skills, which can be used by teachers. 

The entire document, then, is to be used as a reference tool for defining students' language 
performance as it relates to the program's curriculum standards. 

Reporting student progress 

An important aspect of the French as a second language program is providing information to 
students, parents, teachers and administrators about the communicative language 
performance of students during the course of a lesson, a unit or the entire year. Traditional 
formats of reporting students' progress, such as multiple choice paper and pencil tests or rote 
memory grammar tests which evaluate discrete items of knowledge and not the application 
of this knowledge, must change in order to reflect the needs of an experiential/communicative 
approach to language learning. This approach includes activities which are task-based, 
requiring students to engage in authentic language situations which demonstrate their 
performance vis a vis the ability to comprehend the language, orally and in written form, and 
the ability to communicate their intents effectively orally and in written form. Therefore, 
assessment instruments which reflect an experiential/communicative task-based philosophy 
and measure the language skills, both quantitatively and qualitatively, are the only way in 
which this may be accomplished. 

Enhanced assessment which goes beyond the standard notation format (e.g., percentages) is 
composed of a variety of evaluative instruments which provide students with information on 
their progress over the course of a school year. This type of assessment involves formalizing 
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an evaluation plan as to how data will be gathered and the recording procedures used to 
quantify and qualify this information. As such, these assessment procedures can be carried 
out in a number of ways, such as: task-based assessments which principally judge students' 
performance through the use of criteria indicating what they know and how they are 
applying this knowledge, anecdotal notes from informal or formal observation sessions, 
evaluations of individual or class projects, self-evaluations and portfolio assessment. 
Assessment of this sort focuses on student learning and student success. Moreover, it also 
assists teachers, students, parents and administrators in identifying the students' 
weaknesses in a more positive fashion so as to develop effective teaching and learning 
strategies. In turn, it will also assist students in improving in these areas and help decrease 
the chances of learning deficiencies remaining undetected. 

One way in which students' progress in the French as a second language program can be 
reported is through the use of portfolios and language competency profiling. A portfolio 
involves the organized collection of a variety of examples of students' work in the four 
language skill areas, which is illustrative of the attainment of instructional objectives and 
performance-based outcomes. The samples are also accompanied by analyses and 
descriptions of the work. The portfolio contains examples of students' oral and written 
productions and examples of how students are demonstrating their level of oral and written 
comprehension in a variety of texts. However, portfolios do not contain every single piece of 
students' work done during the course of the year. Rather, it represents the "students' 
language learning journey" (Powell) as they progress through the levels. The annotated 
descriptions which accompany the portfolio are given in holistic terms which inform 
students, parents and any other interested parties of the range of authentic communicative 
tasks which students are capable of carrying out and to what degree. In addition, the 
portfolio illustrates the strengths and weaknesses of the students' abilities as they relate to 
each of the language skills and the components of the Program of Studies. The portfolio also 
includes students' reflections on their own work and may include parental feedback if so 
desired. Including students' participation in the development and maintenance of V\e 
portfolio requires students to be actively involved in the learning process and the acquisition 
of the language skills. Portfolios also allow students the autonomy to decide what shoulci '.. - 
contained in their portfolio as a means of making them more accountable for their own 
learning. 

The advantage of portfolio assessment is that the language samples can be used for 
placement as well as diagnostic purposes. In addition, this type of assessment demonstrates 
x) students, and others who wish to view the portfolio, the progress which has been made in 
concrete terms, as opposed to the sole reliance on a mark for information. This can be quite 
motivating for students , because they can trace their progress from the beginning to the end 
of the school year, or semester, or from year to year. It also allows them access to their own 
communicative growth, so that they can see how the same communicative tasks can be 
carried out at different language levels and how the same tasks will vary in their richness 
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and precision as students move along the levels' continuum. This information should be 
shared not only with students, but also with parents, other teachers, administrators and 
future employers as an indication of the students' language competency as it relates to the 
Program of Studies for French as a second language. 

The process of incorporating a portfolio assessment procedure into an already established 
evaluation plan can often be a complex and arduous task, which takes time and careful 
planning, but once in place, becomes a routine rather than a burden. However, in order for 
portfolios to have educational value, an organized system for gathering examples of student 
work and a marking schema must be in place from the onset. Students must be informed 
right from the start as to the contents of the portfolio and the criteria which will be used to 
judge the contents contained in the portfolio. Students also need to know the reason behind 
the use of portfolios and how the portfolio fits into the entire evaluation plan, i.e., in relation 
to other summative evaluation instruments, such as the marking of assignments and tests, 
or that its use is intended for placement in the next communicative language level, or for 
challenge purposes at the senior high school level. 

To facilitate the assessment of the portfolio, the "Language Competency Profile," found in 
Appendix D, has been created as one method which can be used to describe what students 
are capable of doing in each of the four language skills and to what degree. It provides a 
global picture of students' language performance as it relates to the learner expectations of 
the Program of Studies. If necessary, the global statements can be quantified using a rubric 
system which will further define whether students are performing at an acceptable standard, 
at a standard of excellence, or are not performing at all. Profiles for each language skill can 
also be used for diagnostic or reporting purposes in much the same way and are included in 
Appendix D. 

What follows is an example of how a sample, which has been analyzed, can now be profiled 
for assessment purposes. Although the first example is given in a qualified fashion, language 
competency profiling may also be quantified in terms of percentages or using a point system. 
The second example demonstrates how a year-end language competency profile may be 
written so as to provide information on placement for the following year, in addition to 
describing the degree of attainment of the level as it relates to the achievement standard. 

As will be seen, reporting student progress is no longer limited to providing students with a 
mark, but requires a variety of ways in which students can be informed of their progress. 
This* particular document will provide the necessary information needed to be able to report 
students' language performance in qualitative terms for portfolio, anecdotal, diagnostic or 
report card purposes. 
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USING THE SAMPLES TO ASSESS STUDENTS' WORK 

As was mentioned previously, evaluation is an integral part of assisting students in 
improving their ability to comprehend and use the language for real communicative 
purposes. As a result, it is important to provide students with ample guidelines for using the 
language in authentic situations in order to improve their understanding of oral and written 
texts and to further improve their ability to produce both orally and in written form. The 
ultimate goal of evaluation and assessment, therefore, must be to assist students in refining 
their language competency. The purpose of the examples in this document, then, is to 
provide teachers with concrete examples of what students are capable of doing in the 
different language skill areas. These examples can then be used by teachers to measure 
their own students' work to determine if their students are demonstrating similar features at 
the same level. As in all language development not all skills are acquired equally. However, 
when placing students along the continuum of language competency, students will tend to 
demonstrate some features of a higher level and others of a lower level, but, in general, they 
will fall within the parameters of one particular level As a result, the analyses provided in 
the document present the features of students' work that are most reflective of a particular 
level of the Program of Studies. The examples, then, are to be used in this fashion: 

I The examples are intended to assist teachers in assessing and reporting on their students' 
performance as it relates to the curriculum standards of the Program of Studies for French 
as a second language, by providing a common understanding, in the form of feature 
descriptions, to facilitate communication between teachers, students, administrators and 
parents. 

I The examples provide a variety of ways in which students can demonstrate their 
performance vis-a-vis the four language skills and emphasize the importance of allowing 
students the opportunity to be assessed on communicative task performance as well as test 
performance. 

I The examples can be used by teachers to determine where their students fall on the 
language developmental continuum either for remedial or placement purposes. 

I The examples are also intended to assist teachers in adding to their repertoire of 
assessment practices, by providing them with ways in which to annotate their own 
students' work. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE SAMPLES OBTAINED 

Samples were collected in each of the four language skills so as to provide teachers with the 
necessary information which will assist them in the assessment piocess in their own 
classrooms. The listening and reading comprehension examples were obtained from a 
number of Alberta schools, using selected types of texts, in order to determine the features 
that students exhibit at different levels of comprehension. 

For these two skills, students were presented with a number of different unfamiliar texts and 
were asked to either listen to or read the text to determine what content they were able to 
understand and how they were demonstrating comprehension of the various texts. The 
students were given three listening texts and three reading texts of varying degrees of 
difficulty to determine if they were exhibiting similar behaviours in the amount of material 
they were able to comprehend and the way in which they were demonstrating 
comprehension. Students were instructed, in English, to choose one of five ways in which to 
demonstrate their comprehension by writing down everything they could understand, 
whether it was gene, al or specific information. Students were free to choose the manner in 
which they felt most comfortable in order to demonstrate how much of the text they were 
understanding. The five alternatives presented were: 1) using only English, 2) drawing a 
picture, graph or diagram, 3) writing down just the French words they understood, 4) writing 
down full French sentences they understood or 5) writing a summary in French of what they 
understood. Students were asked to identify which of the alternatives would be the most 
difficult and which would be the easiest, and how this would effect the way in which they 
understood the message. This was done in order to allow students to make a decision 
regarding their own comfort zone, and also to let them know that their decision meant 
something in terms of competency levels. As a result, students asked if they could use a 
combination of the alternatives presented and were told they could do so. 

For the listening texts, students were asked: 1) to identify where they would hear this 
listening text, 2) to define what kind of text it was, and 3) to identify the information they 
were able to comprehend. They were allowed to hear the authentic texts twice to see how 
much more they were able to understand upon hearing the texts a second time. For the 
reading texts, they were asked: 1) to identify what type of text it was, for example a 
classified ad, a poem, a short story, etc., 2) to provide the context clues which aided them in 
deriving this conclusion and 3) to identify what content they were able to comprehend. 



The oral and written samples were collected from a number of Alberta classrooms by means 
of two different procedures. The first set of examples were obtained from a number of school 
jurisdictions in the province who were contacted by letter and asked to participate. A second 
set of samples were collected from different teachers in Alberta who were given educational 
projects created by the Alberta Education's Language Services Branch in order to control 
more variables relating to certain communicative tasks. This was also done so that 
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comparisons could be made across the same field of experience at different communicative 
language levels and to determine if the students had been able to carry out the tasks 
individually and to what degree. As a result, the nalyses which accompany each sample 
provide some background on the samples, so that leaders will be able to understand the 
context in which the samples were obtained. 

In addition, the examples used in the document were chosen from amongst a wide sampling 
of students' work. These samples should be viewed as unique in the sense that no two people 
will ever create the same thing twice no matter how constant the teaching is. As such, two 
factors will constantly intervene in any selection process — creativity and individualism, two 
factors which must be respected. In light of this, the examples do reflect features of a level 
as they relate to the communicative task and should be viewed in this manner. 

Process used for the analysis of the samples 

For the listening comprehension section, the first step taken was to determine from the 
texts used what kind of information was considered important and pertinent to listen for, so 
as to have a basis for the content aspect. Once all of the listening examples were obtained, 
they were then grouped according to the way in which the students where demonstrating 
comprehension, as outlined previously. Next, the examples were analyzed for the amount 
of information which was understood, what kind of information was understood, i.e., 
were the students describing general information or providing specific details, and how were 
the students demonstrating comprehension, that is, were the students using only English, a 
combination of English and French or only French? For example, in the case of the public 
announcement, students might have demonstrated comprehension by being able to state in 
English that this was an announcement one would hear in a shopping mall but that was all 
they understood. Or, on the other hand, they were able to identify the exact name of the 
store and that they were hearing price reductions, using only French to demonstrate this 
comprehension. It was this kind of distinction between general and specific information, and 
the manner in which students were demonstrating comprehension which were used as 
criteria for assessing the students' level of comprehension. The same process was used for 
assessing reading comprehension levels. 

For the production skills, oral and written grids were created for the purposes of analysis 
(found in Appendix D). It was felt that it would be more efficient to use an analysis format 
based on questions, so that one could better focus on one component at a time. In addition, 
the question format assisted in looking at the various facets of each component as a means of 
ensuring that all components of the Program of Studies were being assessed and that each 
component's characteristics were being identified. 
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To analyze the oral production skill, three different listening phases were carried out, 
each time focusing on a specific component of the Program of Studies. The first phase was 
based on the communication of the message, the second on the precision of the language and 
the vocabulary used, and the third phase focused on the cultural and general language 
education components. During each phase, notes were made pertaining to the types of 
features being exhibited in terms of communicative ability, strengths and weaknesses in 
language use (i.e., language precision), socio-cultural knowledge demonstrated and strategies 
employed. Once the analysis had been completed the information obtained was matched 
against the cumculum standards of the Program of Studies and a level of language 
competency was assigned. 

For the written production, three different phases were also carried out. The first phase 
focused on the meaning of the messages and the intents being expressed. The second phase 
focused on sentence structure, linguistic usage (verb tenses and agreement), vocabulary 
usage and spelling. The third phase dealt with determining the sociolinguistic and strategic 
usage employed by the students. During each phase of the analysis, notes were made 
relating to the students' communicative ability, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
language being used, and annotations were made regarding the cultural knowledge and the 
strategies being employed. 

What follows are examples of how the analysis was carried out for the two production skills. 
These are here for illustrative purposes and do not relate to any particular example within 
this document. 
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ORAL PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 



FIELD OF EXPERIENCE: 



9oUHoJ 



r 



TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE TASK: 
TYPE OF TEXT; 



9nfamalot>no*AUzt4on 



i 



2>utoict type of 
*ta£-&fi ac tivity 



r: /ci 



Abstract 
Prepared 



Abstract 
Spontaneous 



Concrete^ Concrete 
Prepared/ Spontaneous 

TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE INTENT: fi^dfredW 

COMPONENT CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



-{ 



fil^pOUr of 

production 



(Phase I) 

1. Experience/ 
Communication 



tmpAaui- - ^ 
communication [ 



(Phase II) 

2. Language 



Second fJux%c I 
tmpAaiii ~ I 

tanfuaat- uxayx, 
ivocalutaiu, 

pwnuncia&on. 

conjunct and 
coAcuon ofickai) 



How is the message formed? 

- non-verbally Q - linked simple sentences □ 

- complex sentences □ 

- combination of simple 



- isolated words Q 

- phrases Q 

- simple sentences 



Is the message ..*? 

- unintelligible □ 

- clear gj 

- appropriate to the 
type of text £f 



and complex sentences Q 

obvious Ef 
precise □ 



3. Does the message provide ...? 

- sufficient information El 

- accurate information Q 



4. Is the vocabulary ...? 

- inappropriate to the tasXQ 

- limited Ef 

- rich Q 

Number of errors: 0@2 3456789 10 or more. 



appropriate to the task |^ 
varied □ 



5. Is the student demonstrating ...? 

- faulty pronunciation which interfeies with the comprehension 
of the message Q 

- some faulty pronunciation which does not interfere with the 
comprehension of the message 

- near natural pronunciation □ 

Number of errors: 0 1@3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 or more. 

6. Are the ideas organized ...? 

- sequentially (vj 

- in a logical fashion □ 

- showing appropriate development (coherence) Q 

7. Is there cohesion at ...? 

- the word order level GJ 

- the sentence level Q 

- the paragraph level □ 

- the discount level □ 

8. Is the grammar usage appropriate at ...? 

- the verb tense level Ef 

- the agreement level (e.g., gender, adjective, plurality, verb) □ 

- the relative clause level □ 

- the discourse level □ 

Number of errors: 0 1(5)3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 or more. 



final " in tcmp^ and 
... tu va* dkmain? 



iomt p*oUtm\ 
ut ith imp^uUiut 
- 2 tuou, noted 



cont'd . . . 
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COMPONENT 



(Phase III) 
3. Culture 



and lUatzfic 

UAOtjJC 



4. General 
Language 
Education 



CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



9. To facilitate the comprehension of the message produced, 

the student used: u^appuypuaU 

- culturally appropriate information U xatuUatio* and 

- culturally appropriate conventions □ kavttcrfuno, 

- culturally appropriate gestures, social space, etc. □ «vuW«vtT 

• non-verbal expressions, such as: 

- gestures □ 

- drawings 

- facial expressions □ 

• verbal expressions, such as: 

- repetition □ 

- definitions □ 

- circumlocution Q 

- paraphrasing Q 

• specific strategies, such as: 

- modelling an oral production 

- resorting to a dictionary q 

- taking the risk to express a message orally l3 

- using self-correction techniques □ 

- using first language referents to create a message (life 
experiences, cognates, knowledge of text types, etc.) 



1C. Other information: 




Communicative language competency level: &qituwv}.3 



J dUwnwMf the 
\ main- faUltACi 




WRITTEN PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 



FIELD OF EXPERIENCE: 



fldotiuccnU and the (aw 



W of I 

puuntauon j 



TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE TASK; 
TYPE OF TEXT! 



Writing- an aitick, 



i wal-tifc, activity 



Concrete 
Prepared 



Concrete 
Spontaneous 



TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE INTENT: 



(Abstract^ 
Prepared/ 

fhucn&ng an opinion 



Abstract 
Spontaneous 



COMPONENT 



(Phase I) 

1. Experience/ 
Communication. 



tmpJiatU - 
communication- 



(Phase II) 

2. Language 



Stconxl pAatc 



tan 



uocaUi^a\ f 
*pc//ina. axam- 
mat,. contMncc 
and contdion 0/ 
idea*) 



I 



CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



J ftvtpou, of 
~- j production 



1. How is the message formed? 



non-verbally Q 

- isolated words □ 

- phrases □ 

- si mple sentences □ 

Is the message ...? 

- unintelligible □ 

- clear (3 

- appropriate to the 
type of text 



linked simple sentences □ 

- complex sentences only □ 

- combination of simple and 
complex sentences [3 



- obvious Gf 

- precise □ 



3. Does the message provide ...? 

- sufficient information (3 

- accurate information Q 



4. Is the vocabulary ...? 

- inappropriate to the task □ - appropriate to the task (3 

- limited 13 - varied (3 

- rich □ 

Number of errors: {OJl 23456789 10 or more. 

5. Is the spelling appropriate at ...? 

• the word level 13 - the verb tense level □ 

- the agreement level Q - the relative clause level Q p 
Number of errors: 0 1 2(g) 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 or more. 

6. Are the ideas organized ...? 

- sequentially gj 

- in a logical fashion [3 

- showing appropriate development (coherence) [3 

7. Is there cohesion at ...? 

- the word order level □ 

- the sentence level J3 

- the paragraph level [3 

- the discourse level □ 



8. Is the grammar usage appropriate at ...? 

- the verb tense level Qf 

- the agreement level (e.g., gender, adjective, plurality, verb) Cf 

- the relative clause level (3 

- the discourse level \$ 

Number of errors: 0 1 2 3 4 5(6)7 8 9 10 or more. 



) 3 tvtote in 
\ aaxccmtnt noted 



pood U4t, of dUzct 

object xtfytacc 
nunt. zomc iaxou, 
in vnk aaxumint 
utinp '6xo(mMc\ 
cc aui' 
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COMPONENT 



(Phase III) 
3. Culture 



and tOiatujAC 



> 



4. General 
Language 
Education 



CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



9. To facilitate the comprehension of the message produced, 
the student: 

- used culturally appropriate information 
• used culturally appropriate conventions 

- copied a model □ 

- used a dictionary Q 

- used an edited version ci 

- followed a writing plan Cf 

- followed a model □ 

- took the risk to get th.» message across □ 

- used first language referents to create a message (life 
experiences, cognates, knowie^e of text types, etc.) □ 

10> Other information: 

- uAtd an article knrnat 



Communicative language competency level: flduanctdl 



dz&'AtWUnp t&C 

(ham 



r\ * i 
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Once the analysis of the example had been completed, an annotation for each example was 
written so as to provide the reader with a full description of the features being portrayed by 
the example. These annotations have been written so that teachers can now use them as a 
reference for their own students' work. Therefore, for every example found in the document 
there is a feature analysis provided. These feature analyses are linked to the performance 
criteria described for each language skill at every level of the program which can ulso be used 
in conjunction with the synthesis tables of these performance standards which are found in 
Appendix A. 




ssessing the Receptive SfeCCs: Listening and fading 
Comprehension 



In order to be able to assess and assign a level of language competency as described in the 
Program of Studies for French as a second language, it is important to have a clear and 
concise picture of what these two skills are. Listening and reading comprehension involve 
the processing of messages to comprehend the intent and the meaning behind a given 
communicative intent. There are two important elements to consider when developing and 
assessing the receptive skills: 1) what is the purpose for listening or reading and 2) how will 
students demonstrate what they have understood. 

The reason for listening or reading will dictate the way in which information is processed 
and what is processed. Reasons for listening or reading might include: for decision-making 
purposes, information-seeking, information-gathering, problem-solving, for curiosity sake or 
just for pleasure. The type of text will often determine the reason for listening or reading. 
Two tables found in Appendix B summarize the reasons for listening or reading different text 
types. The check marks indicate the most common reasons for listening to or reading a given 
text; however, as with anything there are always exceptions to the rule. In essence, though, 
the listener/reader will determine the reason(s) for listening or reading, based on the format 
of the communication and the message(s) being shared. 

The tables illustrate that there are a vast number of texts that students can be exposed to 
which, in turn, can be used to determine students' levels of comprehension. Different texts 
will require different levels of comprehension, which can vary according to the complexity of 
the text. Students can demonstrate these different levels of comprehension in the following 
ways, starting from the simplest to the most difficult form: by being able to identify key or 
known ^rords, by understanding the essence (gist) of the message(s) using "who, what, where, 
when and why" questions to guide this process, by identifying the main idea(s), by identifying 
specific details and finally, by demonstrating full comprehension, which entails the 
identification of all main ideas and their supporting details. 



ERLC 



The ways in which comprehension can be assessed also has levels of complexity. 
Comprehension can be demonstrated in a number of ways: using one's first language, 
drawing pictures or using gestures, selecting from alternatives provided (pictures, objects, 
graphs, etc.), transferring from one form to another form (drawings, graphs, taking notes, 
etc.), answering a question or questions using a few words or simple statements, condensing 
information using a few words or simple sentences, adding information when the message is 
incomplete, reenacting ov paraphrasing a message or summarizing either verbally or in 
written form using the target language. As students' language competency increases in the 
production skills, they will move towards demonstrating their comprehension by using the 
target language. 
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In order to determine students' listening or reading comprehension competency, it is 
important to know what the listener's/reader's function is regarding the type of text being 
listened to or read. The function determines what information people will listen for or read, 
and how they will approach the understanding of the text. Cognitive processes such as 
recognition, identification, analysis, synthesis and evaluation are common ways in which 
students can process a message or messages. The response format, on the other hand, will 
determine how comprehension is demonstrated; i.e., the way in which students will 
demonstrate how much they have understood of a given oral or written text. These two 
elements, combined, are necessary in order to assess what students are capable of 
understanding. 

Although these are the common threads between the two receptive skills, these two skills do 
differ a fair amount in the ways in which a person processes the information obtained and 
the strategies used to process this information. The listening skill often requires the 
comprehension of oral input that is received only once. From here, students must determine 
the message(s) and the meaning(s) being expressed. Often just the main message is captured 
if the input is received only once. However, in subsequent listenings, if it is authentic to 
listen to the text more than once, students will be able to extrapolate more information each 
time, providing that the function task directs them to seek out that particular information 
and the students' comprehension level permits them to do so. This skill also requires 
listeners to tolerate more ambiguity than a written text, because there are often a greater 
number of intervening factors which can distort the message(s) being received and processed, 
such as noise interference, pauses or hesitations, rephrasing, false starts, etc., which are 
especially prevalent in spontaneous oral discourse. However, oral texts are often less 
sophisticated in the types of linguistic elements that are employed in order to get the 
message(s) across. In addition, there tends to be more redundancy in the content of the 
message that is being shared which allows listeners to be more tolerant. Furthermore, in the 
case of interactive texts, such as a conversation, listeners can rely on visual clues as well as 
asking for more information, repeating what was said, rephrasing what was heard or 
clarifying the intent in orier to enhance their comprehension. 
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On the other hand, in reading comprehension, readers have the possibility of reading the text 
a number of times, thus processing and extrapolating more messages each time they 
approach the same text. With each subsequent reading, readers can also use different 
reading strategies to seek and gather more information, such as skimming and scanning for 
key words or ideas, or using a dictionary to further their comprehension of the text. The 
types of strategies readers will use will depend on the function tasks given, that is, the 
reason for reading the text. However, what can complicate reading comprehension and cause 
interference is the recognition of the written symbols with the words and meanings that have 
already been stored in oral memory, meaning that students must now recreate this decoding 
process into textual memory. In addition, especially as it relates to literary works, the 
language usage is often more sophisticated, resorting to discourse and literary tense usages 
that are not usually found in oral speech, for example the passS simple. As a result, students 
often get "bogged" down in the comprehension of a written text, because they tend to be less 
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tolerant of ambiguity; that is, they feel they have to know what every word means. Students 
have to be taught that what is essential in reading a text is comprehending the messages 
being shared and not the "exact" meaning of words that are causing them difficulty, 
especially if these words are not impeding the comprehension of the message(s). Thus, 
understanding the complexity of the receptive skills will assist teachers in the kinds of 
authentic communicative tasks that they will have students carry out in order to assess their 
comprehension level. 

When assessing students' listening/reading comprehension, teachers should attempt to use a 
number of different assessment strategies which will evaluate a broader spectrum of the 
students' abilities, rather than solely relying on the use of paper and pencil tests, especially 
multiple-choice ones which most often test knowledge and not the students' ability to use the 
skill. As a suggestion, teachers should try to obtain samples of students' comprehension in at 
least two different ways in order to be able to assign a level of language competency. 

The first way is using a clinical research technique which asks students to listen to a variety 
of listening/reading texts of varying degrees of difficulty. This process is particularly 
effective for placement purposes, A good number of texts for determining a consistent 
pattern in the students' comprehension level is at least three. This allows for greater 
reliability in the data gathered. Prior to giving the students the texts, teachers must have 
predetermined the level of the text. In order to be able to analyze the students' answers, 
teachers must also determine what are the main messages and supporting ones being 
shared. To carry out the procedure, students are provided with a number of alternative 
formats in which they can list, in a paper and pencil format, what are the messages they are 
understanding (see "Introduction" section for these formats). Or, this same process may be 
carried out orally, by taping on cassette what the students have said in order to have 
reference information for analysis at a later date. Once students have gone through the 
process, teachers take the results and compare them to the texts that were given to the 
students. The students' competency level will be determined, based on two factors: 1) how 
much they are comprehending and 2) how they are demonstrating comprehension. 
Depending on the pattern that is being demonstrated, the students' comprehension level can 
be determined. For example, supposing in Text One (a public announcement), in which three 
arrivals and two departures are being announced, students are able to give all the flight 
numbers and the arrival and departure information only in English, and in Text Two (a 
flight safety announcement) students are only able to discern that someone is talking, but no 
more, what language level should be assigned? Using this information and the performance 
standards, we can say that this student is demonstrating the features of a Beginning 2 level 
student, since the student is operating at the identification of concrete words which are 
familiar, that is flight times and places, but is not able to understand in global terms or pull 
out isolated words in texts which are more sophisticated in nature, such as the safety 
announcement. 
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To ensure validity of this data, teachers can also use paper and pencil tests, such as the 
Model Tests designed by Alberta Education's Language Services Branch, which are 
integrated in nature and evaluate students in each of the skill areas, using a variety of 
evaluation techniques, such as fill-in-the-blanks, drawing what they have heard or read, 
providing missing information, etc., which directly evaluate the students' ability to apply 
their knowledge to real-life task-based situations. As a result, the level at which students 
are operating can be determined by the manner in which they demonstrate their ability to 
carry out the tasks. 

What follows is a description of the features of what learners are able to comprehend at 
different levels of the program. The examples of students' work which illustrate these 
features have been reproduced in this section for easier readability. The examples illustrate 
what students are capable of understanding in testing/teaching situations and with the use 
of authentic texts. Specific background information on the authentic listening and reading 
texts can be found in Appendix C. 




eatures of French as a Second Language Learners' 
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Beginning level performance criteria 

I Beginning 1 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of simple sentences in concrete texts, students are able 
to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main meaning 
of simple, concrete message(s) being presented, when students are given specific 
instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). For example, in the case 
of persons presenting themselves to each other, students are able to identify simple, 
concrete, personal information, such as the names of the people, their telephone numbers 
and addresses using French to describe in simple terms what they have understood. They 
are also able to comprehend and follow routine instructions relating to certain classroom 
procedures. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of a 
short duration — no longer than 2 minutes), where students are not given specific 
instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and 
strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such 
as intonation, pauses, illustrations, etc.) to pull out isolated words which have been 
previously taught and learned, without being able to discern any meaning from the 
messages shared. They will use English to explain in very general terms the essence of 
what they believe they have understood, plugging into their description the odd French 
word they have been able to identify from the oral text. For example, in the case of a 
conversation between two native speakers, in which they are presenting themselves for 
the first time, they can distinguish how many speakers are speaking and may possibly be 
able to identify simple concrete information, such as the speakers' names, but will not 
necessarily be able to say with total certainty in what context the names were used. 
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Beginning 2 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of simple sentences in concrete texts, students are able 
to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning(s) of simple, concrete message(s) being presented, when the students are given 
specific instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). For example, in 
the case of persons presenting themselves to each other, students can identify the 
personal information given, such as the names of the people, their telephone numbers, 
addresses and states of being using French to describe in simple terms what they have 
understood. They are also able to comprehend and follow routine instructions relating to 
certain procedures* 
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In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of a 
short duration — no longer than 2 minutes), where students are not given specific 
instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and 
strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such 
as intonation, pauses, illustrations, etc.) to identify the number of speakers speaking and 
isolated words that they have been formally taught and learned, listing these words in 
French. They will attempt to reconstruct the situation and context, in English, as a 
means of attempting to understand what is going on and what has been said. However, in 
many cases they are incorrect because they lack linguistic information to support their 
guesses. They can extrapolate isolated words in French, but these words will not be 
supported by the context. As a result, they will have difficulty determining the main 
message or messages being heard. For example, in the case of a conversation between two 
native speakers, in which they are presenting themselves for the first time, they can infer 
that this is a conversation in which they will be able to distinguish how many speakers 
are speaking, and possibly be able to identify the speakers' names, but if the language 
used is far more complex than they are used to, they will attempt to recreate what they 
believe was the context of the conversation. 

| Beginning 3 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of variations of simple sentences in concrete texts, 
students are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand 
the main meaning of simple, concrete message(s) when students are given specific 
instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). For example, in the case 
of a weather report, students are able to identify the places named, the general weather 
conditions, and the maximum and minimum temperatures for at least two different places 
using French to describe in simple terms what they have understood. They are also able 
to comprehend and follow simple instructions so as to be able to carry out a 
communicative task or an activity. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of a 
short duration — no longer than 2 minutes), where students are not given instructions 
(non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic 
knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such as 
intonation, pauses, illustrations, etc.) to identify the global meaning and highly 
predictable information from the message(s) being heard. They are able to identify how 
many speakers are speaking, where the oral text is taking place and what kind of message 
it is, using their knowledge of text types to assist them in determining what it is they are 
understanding. They are also able to provide some details when the context is predictable 
and familiar. They will demonstrate their comprehension using English by describing the 
contextfsituation and the global meanings understood. For example, in the case of a 
public announcement taking place in a store, they are able to identify that this message is 
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a P. A. announcement, that there are items being mentioned and what types of items, and 
that prices were stated. They are able to describe this entire situation in English and 
discrete vocabulary items familiar to them are produced in French. 

Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students at the Beginning level are given authentic texts to listen to which are 
unfamiliar and have not been tailored to their learning level or edited at all, they are able to 
recognize and understand only those words which are familiar to them in French. They will 
tend to comprehend vocabulary items relating to numbers, names, time, dates, professions 
and routine expressions that they have been taught in class, such as "Je ne sais pas," 
a num£ro de telephone," etc., in order to guess what kind of message or messages are being 
communicated. They attempt to infer who is speaking, where and why, based on the words 
they are able to gather from the message or messages heard. Most often their hypotheses 
are incorrect, since they do not have sufficient information to capture the essence of the 
message. They rely heavily on context clues, such as sounds (for example, a car door closing, 
which was heard in the radio commercial) and non-verbal clues (such as intonation to denote 
question format, as in the case of the conversation), to assist them in their comprehension. 
These tendencies are especially true of Beginning 1 and 2 level students. In teaching/ 
testing situations, students are able to comprehend simple concepts which are highly 
structured and guided. 

Beginning 3 level students are able to comprehend simple instructions and directions which 
are needed to carry out a task. They will sometimes seek out cognates in order to assist in 
comprehension, such as the word "reduction," which was used in the P. A. announcement to 
provide them with support for their hypotheses. They are able to extrapolate meaning from 
phrases or sentences which are familiar to them and either avoid or tolerate ambiguity for 
messages which are unfamiliar to them. Students at Beginning 3 level rely heavily on 
English, producing only those words or phrases which are known and familiar to them in 
French, but which are not necessarily either content-driven or contextually derived to 
demonstrate their oral comprehension. This is the case, since their production level, either 
orally or in written form, is not at the same level as is their comprehension level. However, 
this is to be expected at this level. 

Students must, however, be exposed to authentic texts in order to develop tolerance of 
ambiguity and to employ strategies which will help them seek out information from which 
meaning can be built upon, such as seeking out cognates, word families or key phrases. 
Students must also engage in authentic tasks which will demand the use of these strategies, 
such as jotting down key words from a telephone message in order to increase their 
comprehension level in real-life situations. 
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Examples of Beginning Level Students' Listening Comprehension of Tailored Texts 
in a Teaching/Testing Situation 

The examples which follow demonstrate what students are capable of doing when they are 
given oral texts which cater to their experiences with the language (guided situations). 
These examples were obtained from the validation of the Beginning Level Model Test. This 
test is integrated and does ask the students to read a bit of French; however, the idea here is 
to have students listen for a reason and then demonstrate how they can apply what they 
have heard to make a decision. Since the test was designed mainly for high school students, 
the questions test the French 13 (Beginning 1/2 level) and the French 10 (Beginning 2/3 
level) programs. The examples below illustrate how students at this level are able to listen 
for information and use this information to carry out the communicative task. All examples 
illustrate correct answers, using simple French to demonstrate the students' comprehension 
of the oral texts heard and to demonstrate performance standards which are acceptable for 
the levels indicated. 

Beginning 1/2 

Communicative Task: Listening to a message to determine if you have the winning ticket 

Instructions: Here are your tickets. Write down the number read by the announcer. Then decide if you 
have the winning number. 

Directive* : Void tes billets. £cris le num£ro donn6 par l'annonceur. Ensuite, decide si 
tu as le num6ro gagnant. 



Club de francais 
Prix : Un baladeur Sony 
Prix du billet: 1$ 
N*06O 



Club de francais 
Prix : Un baladeur Sony 
Prix du billet: 1$ 
N # 087 



Club de francais 
Prix : Un baladeur Sony 
Prix du billet : 1 $ 
N»097 
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Beginning 2/3 



Communicative Task; Listening to the weather report in order to determine if the we ether will affect the 
tnp. 

Infraction*; Listen to the weather rtport For etch region of Albert*, draw the weather condition! being 
described and write down the temperature, if it wae mentioned. Uw the legend to help you. 

Directives : ticoute le bulletin de mateo. Pour chaque region de l'Alberta, dessine quel 
temps il fait et ecris la temperature si elle est mentionnee. Emploie la Ugende pour 
t'aider. 

Conditions 
aaftteorolofiquee 



p. tx. 



L^gende : 
nuaget 



Region de In province 



Ltthbridgt et le surf 
Calgary 



Montagnes 
etcontrefort* 



Centre de la province et 
Edmonton 



Nord de 1* Alberta 



toleil 



pluie 



Temperature 



neige 



chinooks 



2'C 



instructions: Ute the information in the table on page 6 to help you make tome decision*. Circle the letter 
which best completes y ur thoughts. 

Directive* : Emploie les renseignementa du tableau de la page 6 pour prendre des deci- 
sions. Complete les bulles en encerclant la reponse appropriee. 



Hmm! Aujourd'hui, est-ce que 
nous allons t Bonnyville? Moi, 
jnabite 





e) * Calgary © a Edmonton 

c) a Lethbridge d) au nord 

e) au centre de la province 0 eu sud 
g) dans lee montagnes ou 
dans les contreforts 




b) non 




a) U y a des nuaget. 

b) il pleufc ehea nous. 

c) U neige ehet nous. 
(H> U fait seleU ehex nous. 

e) il y a de* chinooke chat nous. 
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Communicative Taalc Listening to a telephone message from the school in order to lea-'e a message for 
yourparentd). 

Instructions: Read messages a, b and c, Listen to the answering machine message. Circle the If tter which 
best corresponds to the message that you will probably leave your parentfs), knowing that you have just a 
couple of minutes to write something down. 

Directives : Lis les messages a, b et c. £coute le message telephonique. Encercle la lettre 
qui correspond le mieux au message que tu vas probablement laisser k ton parent ou a tea 
parents, en sachant que tu as seulement quelques minutes pour ecrire le message. 



11. 



b) 



MtAdOQC pOU% foil 

19 A 30. 
7rtw< k fpnjw., cn foot <k h 

tnfaf pa* la p*%U <fu*C*U 
pwcipak. Maca*tiLv**ta 



MtMaqt, poo* tail 

Maman/fhpa 

9 A 30, 
TitfU k fymtwtt, t*% faca <k 4s 

fby ai Af ia ca%lc fui 
pattt 0t%^0tC%& frit, cd£m» 



0 



MuAQfl pOuA foil 

Afonan/fhpa 
StcsUam <k ficak a t£Mpfo*i. 



&amtm auf*iA/£Aui. 

19A30 
Qtfdtakf ma coaU* 
Ctk von* m amb a 9u atSu* 



Instructions: Use the message you left your parentfs) to draw the routs needed to get to the meeting 
without any problems. 

Directives : Emploie le message que tu as laiese k ton parent ou k tea parents pour tracer 
le chemin pour arriver k la reunion sans problems. 

12. 



Port* 



Ports 
d'«ntr*k . 
principal* 



Salk 


Sail* 


S.1U 


V 










GymnaM 


104 


106 


106 






\ 


\ 


















Buraau 








Sail* 


Sail* 










dM 


dM 


omtral 


101 


102 




prof«M*un 


ordinAteurs 






\ 






N 






















/ 


/ 






/ 


/ 




3*1W 


ConMil 












6m 








Bibliothlqu* 


TolWttee 


conference 




103 
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Examples of Beginning Level Students' Listening Comprehension of Authentic Texts 
(non-guided situation) (See Appendix C for background information on these texts.) 

Beginning 1 



Text Number 1 



*9 tiea/id people, talking and they umac laying 
di^jwent anuHoritA o£ money-. 9 Aeatd them {My, 
the w&id <muude^>. M 



Text Number 2 



*9 fiea/idthe uuyidL <t enfant, d'accond, telephone, 
nu*ne/io> and ct^xtnt niunitte. 9 aldJ> Aea/id 
them the iv&idb < bon, alow and awzrit^." 



Text Number 3 



"9 hea/id the uuyidb <6coute, won, vou&> and \ 
di^Atnt nccmhe/idr. 9 aAo hea/id the iv&id\ 
<aUom^>. H 



This example illustrates what a Beginning 1 
level student is capable of understanding with 
authentic texts. The student is only able to 
extrapolate from the texts that which is 
familiar to him/her in the form of isolated 
words which are pulled from the text. Because 
the words are isolated the student is unable to 
identify the context. There is a heavy reliance 
on English to express what is understood, but 
the student has listed the words he/she knows 
in French. This is an example of a 
performance standard which is acceptable for 
this level. 
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Beginning 2 



Texi Number 1 



umac tuunbvtA- wtiasKtckfoarictd&mtitoip 
about Aoiu mucA AomttAinp co&t&JSotonch, like 
an adb&i&te*ru*i£ wJveve the tody, i& comparing, 
the priced- of ittrn& fuynt tue\ Uote utitA ue*n& 
theu/AeAf," 



Text Number 2 



*PAone number of jjulia, Q^eco - J2 people - 
Uuri£iry6orncptoptcto(^ Something 
about *nicfaaAtJG>wcA&a&oa hcUueen 2 people*. 
£otuv& tike ±o+>w>ne iA filling out a, fywi ofiome 
kUui becauec they, umac aeJUna- fn, iJuMz, 



Text Number 3 



Corwfsit&tion oeUoetn tuM> people. Sounded I Ju, 
tJity uMAJt- in a peddle place at arid tJien *Jtut 



adooi 



°* ^vn<^4^^7W^ Important, Canocta," 



This example illustrates what a Beginning 2 
level student is capable of understanding with 
authentic texts. The student is only able to 
extrapolate from the texts that which is 
familiar to him/her in the form of isolated 
concepts. The student does attempt to use 
what appear to be cognates as a way in which 
to decipher the main messages. For example, 
the student has pulled out the word "gardien" 
out of Text Number 2 and has attributed this 
word to mean "guardian" as it would in 
English. The student also attempts to use 
contextual clues, such as background noises, 
in order to determine what is going on in the 
text as in the case of Text Number 3. The 
student still relies heavily on English to 
express what is understood by adding what is 
believed to be the situation as in Text Number 
1, but is not quite correct because he or she 
does not have sufficient linguistic background 
to comprehend the oral text fully. This 
sample illustrates a performance standard 
which is acceptable for this level. 
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Beginning 3 

Text Number 1 

VumhUMuioiAmX^ || This example illustrates what a Beginning 3 

vxtucU^a^^ Mfifaw>vzd& t ak*. j level student is capable of understanding with 

7AL4i*nuUka^,(to*(>^ authentic texts. The student is able to capture 

a c&mmvtciat.'' I the essence of the global idea(s) behind what is 

mmmmmmmm^^mm^mi^^mm&mmm being said. The student is able to extrapolate 
Text Number 2 from the texts that which is familiar to him/ 

\Sfa^J^^ her using vocabulary and context to assist 

£Ai uajioU on or* oftAou, Jut& wJuac it tay> j him/her in comprehending the main ideas 
that i^i gumuIoM, tfajok. AtA «a*m, op,, J presented and some details when the situation 
pAontnu^nb^ t A^m^ | is highly predictable as in Text Number 2 (e.g., 

• ^ - ^ ; " ;; ; : name, age, phone number, etc.). The student 

Text Number 3 still relies heavily on English to express what 

it is he/she is capable of understanding, since 
ofyoin? ton*. Sat ttvtA. (hank, gav£ ttuy cant I the production level is still not at the same 
dhivt,, thty fit ideas oftaMna, thtccJo." j ] evel as his/her comprehension level, but this 
ss&im^ is still to be expected of a Beginning 3 level 

student. This sample illustrates a 

performance standard which is acceptable for 

this level. 
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Intermediate level performance criteria 

| Intermediate 4 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of a variety of simple and complex sentences in concrete 
texts, students are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to 
understand the main meaning of the message(s) being presented and to seek out specific 
details, when instructions are given to seek out certain information (guided situations). 
For example, in the case of persons presenting themselves to each other, students are able 
to identify the personal information given, such as the names of the people, their telephone 
numbers and addresses, in addition to their professions, activities they ars involved in and 
their likes and dislikes using French to demonstrate what they have understood. They are 
also able to follow all instructions related to the communicative tasks being assigned. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of a 
short duration — no longer than 2 minutes), where students are not given specific 
instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and 
strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such 
as intonation, pauses, illustrations, natural repetition, etc.) to identify the number of 
speakers speaking, words/phrases/expressions that they have been formally taught, and 
they are able to capture the essence of the main message(s) being shared in concrete and 
abstract topics. They will have no difficulty in distinguishing between text types; that is, 
they will be able to determine if what they are listening to is a conversation, a public 
announcement or a commercial, for example. However, they will have difficulty 
determining specific details if the information is abstract, since they are probably only able 
to focus on the main message(s) at the most. However, in subsequent listenings, when 
appropriate, they are able to extrapolate more information, if this information is concrete 
and when only one detail at a time is given. They will need subsequent listenings to verify 
what it is that they heard originally. For example, in the case of a conversation between 
two native speakers, in which they are presenting themselves for the first time, they are 
able to determine how many speakers there are with certainty and are able to provide 
main concrete information regarding the two speakers, but specific details may not be 
understood. Once again, they will rely heavily on English to demonstrate their 
comprehension in this type of situation. 
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B Intermediate 5 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of a variety of simple and complex sentences, students 
are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning of the message(s) being presented and to seek out specific details, when the 
students are given instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). They 
are able to provide some specific details when the topic is concrete and very few details, if 
any, when the topic is abstract. For example, in the case of persons presenting themselves 
to each other, the students are able to identify the personal information given, such as the 
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names of the people, their telephone numbers and addresses, in addition to their 
professions, activities they are involved in and their likes and dislikes using French to 
demonstrate what they have understood. They are also able to follow all instructions 
related to the communicative tasks being assigned. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of a 
short duration — no longer than 2 minutes), where students are not given specific 
instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and 
strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such 
as intonation, pauses, illustrations, natural repetition, etc.) to identify the number of 
speakers speaking, words/phrases/expresssions that they have been formally taught, and 
are able to capture the essence of the main message(s) being shared in concrete and 
abstract topics. They will have no difficulty in distinguishing between text types; that is, 
they will be able to determine if what they are listening to is a conversation, a public 
announcement or a commercial, for example. However, they will have difficulty 
determining specific details if the information is abstract, since they are focusing on the 
main message(s). However, in subsequent listenings, if appropriate, they are able to 
extrapolate more information but only specific information that is concrete. For example, 
in the case of a conversation between two native speakers, in which they are presenting 
themselves for the first time, they will be able to determine how many speakers there are 
with certainty and will be able to provide main information regarding the two speakers, 
but specific details unless concrete in nature, will not be understood. Most importantly, 
they will use mostly French to express what they have understood, describing what they 
have understood in simple and general terms. 

I Intermediate 6 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of a variety of simple and complex sentences, students 
are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning of the message(s) being presented and to seek out specific details, when the 
students are given instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). They 
are able to provide many specific details when the topic is concrete and some details when 
the topic is abstract. For example, in the case of persons presenting themselves to each 
other, students are able to identify the personal information given, such as the names of 
the people, their telephone numbers and addresses, in addition to their professions, 
activities they are involved in, their likes and dislikes and any events relating to these 
people using French to demonstrate what they have understood. They are also able to 
follow all instructions given to carry out a communicative task. 
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In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of a 
short duration — no longer than 2 minutes), where students are not given specific 
instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and 
strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such 
as intonation, pauses, illustrations, natural repetition, etc.) to identify the number of 
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speakers speaking, words/phroses/expressions that they have been formally taught, and 
are able to capture the essence of the main message(s) being shared in concrete and 
abstract topics. They will have no difficulty in distinguishing between text types; that is, 
they will be able to determine if what they are listening to is a conversation, a public 
announcement or a commercial, for example. They will be able to determine specific 
details that are concrete in nature but limited details when the topic is abstract. For 
example, in the case of a conversation between two native speakers, in which they are 
presenting themselves for the first time, they are able to determine how many speakers are 
speaking, provide main and specific concrete information regarding the two speakers, but 
the understanding of specific details which are abstract in nature, such as technical 
information specific to a particular field, will not be understood. They will use French to 
express what they have understood, and will describe their understandings in simple and 
general terms, adding a few more details than an Intermediate 5 level student and using 
more sophisticated forms of the language to express their understanding. 

Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students at the Intermediate level are gi* <tn texts tailored to their level, they are 
able to follow the instructions given and complete them appropriately. Wheu they are given 
authentic texts to listen to which are unfamiliar and have not been tailored to their learning 
level or edited at all, they are able to recognize and determine those elements which are 
concrete in nature and familiar to them in French. They are able to distinguish text types 
and use their knowledge of context and concrete content to derive and comprehend the 
meanings of the messages being shared. What distinguishes the three Intermediate levels 
is the type of information which is understood and how understanding is being 
demonstrated. Intermediate 4 students are able to comprehend mainly concrete 
information, but information in abstract texts is not understood and will still rely on English 
to demonstrate what it is that is being understood, since their production abilities at this 
level are not the same. On the other hand, Intermediate 5 and 6 students will begin to use 
French to demonstrate what they are capable of understanding, with the difference being the 
specificity of detail and the type of language that is being used to demonstrate these 
understandings. Intermediate 5 students understand more categories of information than 
Intermediate 4 students but will use far less sophisticated language than will 
Intermediate 6 students. Intermediate 6 students will be able to add a few more details 
to the same categories identified by Intermediate 5 students, with an attempt to use more 
sophisticated forms of the language to demonstrate their comprehension. Neither level can, 
however, use the language with precision. 

In order for students to increase their level of comprehension, it is vital that they be exposed 
to authentic oral texts which will encourage them to use their knowledge of the language. 
They must also engage in authentic tasks which will facilitate the natural extrapolation of 
information, such as taking down notes, or taking a phone message, in order to develop thir> 
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Examples of Intermediate Level Students' Listening Comprehension of Authentic 
Texts (non-guided situation) (See Appendix C for background information on these 
texts.) 

Intermediate 4 



Text Number 1 



"9 think, that this was someone speaklny over 
the speaker in a itore. 9 heardherantvouAiciny | 
the specials and what the prices were. 9 
usidtA&tooct almost all o£ the numbers and that 
she was speakiny about clothes,, hot did not 
uAvJerttandwhat many of the words wwsflhis 
time 9 fiyuAtd out that they were annousvziny, 
the specials for the next 20 minutes,, fyu each 
special they ycute the ±ale police and the amount 
of savings" 



Text Number 2 



9 heard two people haviny a conversation. 
*7hey umac wAitiny somethiny down, and it had 
something to do with a fid's phone number. 
OtheA than that 9 am not sure exactly what it 
was they wove talking about/7Ais time 9 
understood that it was one gudhelpiny another 
to- u*Aiie an ad<yi *>ornttJu*\y for babyUttinp. She 
decided to put the hours iJve ooutd babysit, hen. 
aye and telephone number and that she had 
reasonable nates." 



Text Number 8 



*7/us one was an adoi commercial on 73/. 7 here 
umac two people talking about drinkiny and 
duviny. One said to the other that it was her 
life, fit fast they were in a place with lots of 
people and then yot into a carJ7his time 9 
understood basically the same things. t 7hey6aid 
that they wo<dd not yo with a certain person 
because he/she had been drinkiny. Also, that 
drinhiny affects your brain." 



This example illustrates what an 
Intermediate 4 level student is capable of 
| understanding. The student at this level is 
| able to extrapolate from the texts the main 
1 ideas, which are familiar to him/her using 

i 

I vocabulary and context to assist in the 
I comprehension of the main ideas presented. 
| This sample illustrates how the student is 
| able to focus more on what is being said, 
| because his/her exposure to the language has 
been increased. The student is capable of 
capturing the main points of the messages 
presented, but still needs repetition of the text 
in order to verify his/her hypothesis regarding 
what was heard the first time. The student 
can very easily differentiate between the text 
types as he/she i able to identify each type of 
text; i.e., Text Number 1 is a store 
announcement; Text Number 2 is a 
conversation; Text Number 3 is a commercial. 
The student still relies heavily on English to 
express what it is he/she is capable of 
understanding, since the production level is 
still not at the same level as his/her 
comprehension level. However, this is to be 
expected of an Intermediate 4 level student. 
This sample illustrates a performance 
standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Intermeditate 5 



Text Number 1 



"%i cuuwY^pcMicitcu^c dan rnaya&indc £ achat 

cJuuuAuAtb, ttcJdttA, t&packil&A, patuAtAU*. cue 
20% dc ubaid, ctuq. It, maaaMn {xonopw*. " 



Text Number 2 



^Unt jutnt §lk, dc 16 and, qui vtut aa/idcA, lu, 
cnjan&, tntoncat, i& ptoudit an hahclland auvc 
ltu/i nom6>, nuAWiau/x, dc It&phoni, pwx,, htu/ic, 
ttc/dont dc&poni&lt, 16A a 12,-00 jjaLa (jieco, 16, 
555-2346, talaiAc ntbona&lc" 



. ; . ; . ; . ; .v. ; .v.;. r: . 7 .v. ; . ttt 



Text Number 3 



"J2te<v yuifo qui pan&nt dc I alcohol tt condUuAc, 
p4o6a&&mznt on putt tntwdbu, ton annoncc 
co+runc ca ta tile oco nadu>/9te> nouA paolom* 
comment chat, //on aa I' alcohol volant. Co+nnu, 
notAe, irit, t&t important tt comrnutt on put. la 
pnotiyw tn pennant un taoci tic. Ctnfricde, bicn 
Hal dec Canada-." 



This example illustrates what an 
Intermediate 5 level student is capable of 
understanding. A student at this level is able 
to extrapolate from the texts the main ideas, 
which are familiar to him/her using 
vocabulary and context to assist in the 
comprehension of the main ideas presented. 
This student is able to focus more on what is 
being said, because his/her exposure to the 
language has increased. This student is 
capable of capturing the main points of the 
messages presented, and some specific details 
with more concrete texts such as Text 
Number 2, which provides students with 
personal information which is easy to 
understand at this level. The student is also 
able tc distinguish what type of text is being 
produced as is demonstrated in Text Number 
1, where the student writes that it is "un 
annonce publicitaire" and in Text Number 3, 
where the student even attempts to provide 
the name of the sponsor of the commercial. 
What distinguishes this student from an 
Intermediate 4 level student is that the 
Intermediate 5 level student is now using 
French to describe the various categories of 
information he/she is capable of 
understanding. However, the student's 
production level does not match his/her 
comprehension level, as the student has not 
necessarily attained full precision in the 
language used to express what he/she is able 
to comprehend. This example illustrates a 
performance standard which is acceptable for 
this level. 
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Intermediate 6 



Text Number 1 



KV Unc {tmttvt, p&ttc, dam* wnt maaaune, dc tu> 
co&t&U4a&cu6,d&o6fe&. 9ly,a, ant a&Aovtuncnt 
dc pnoduitk ~ vitttnt+itb, patitUAiu*, etc. fltow* it 
u/i/Mpnob(Mtrtu^ 

rnaaatin a cone vente cuo&U de& cAautAuAtt poaA 
cnfiin&" 



Text Number 2 



"fco&ci Cjicco - 16 an* 555-2346. Kne fcmmc 
pa/de a cone fiJte qui <M>ticfaa du*enl^ cone yon- 
dti*uied'tn£ant&. £ttivtoLtmctt/u,uAtop 

tc (kJuUaAjd pOUA 0$U4> *JU> MAtMCtA dt <fO/ldti*Wl 

de 16 /icuACb a minuit cAaque nout ton nom ttt 
jjuiia, (jncco tt ton niomtAo ttt 555-2346, die ctt 
16 an*," 



Text Number 3 



\7&r pa/dent a, cone ban, apttt, ptendtc de* Oct/ic&. 
9t* decedent de pnendte (autohot* ato titco de 
co+idcoote. J!c mtttoVje italt dco Scmte tt Been itte 
dco Canada. 9t* noa&> ditent fco'on pact the, 
paAahj/}L t two* rnedcude oco mime mowinib tl too 
conduit avee cone pcA&onne qui a (no ttop. 
JL'cdayUdlmincoe not tentet tt tt tcmpquUfout 
pouA niaaiA" 



This example illustrates what an 
Intermediate 6 level student is capable of 
understanding. A student at this level is able 
to extrapolate from the texts the main ideas, 
which are familiar to him/her using 
vocabulary and context to assist in the 
comprehension of the main ideas presented. 
This student is able to focus more on what is 
being said, because his/her exposure to the 
language has been increased. This student is 
capable of capturing the main points of the 
messages presented, and adding some specific 
concrete details, which are more precise in 
nature, with more familiar texts such as Text 
Number 2, which provides students with 
personal information that is easy to 
understand at this level. The student is able 
! to distinguish what type of text is being 
\ produced without any problem. What 
\ distinguishes this student from an 
| Intermediate 5 level student is the precision 
\ of the details which are understood and the 
f type of French the student is using in order to 
| attempt to describe what he/she is capable of 
| understanding. Students at this level will 
* attempt to demonstrate more sophisticated 
usages, since they have had more exposure to 
the language. However, the student's 
production level still does not match his/her 
comprehension level, as the student has not 
necessarily attained full precision in the 
language used to express what he/she is able 
to comprehend. This example illustrates a 
performance standard which is acceptable for 
this level. 
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Advanced level performance criteria 



I Advanced 7 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language, students are able to comprehend fully instructions given to carry out the 
assigned task and are able to provide all the main ideas and many supporting details 
contained in concrete and abstract topics, using French to demonstrate what they have 
understood (guided situations). In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the 
use of authentic documents of various lengths), where students are not given specific 
instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and 
strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non-verbal clues, such 
as intonation, pauses, illustrations, natural repetition, etc.) to identify the number of 
speakers speaking, to identify the types of text being listened to, and to identify the main 
message(s) being shared with the comprehension of many supporting familiar details, even 
those which are sociolinguistically tied. For example, in the case of a conversation between 
two native opeakers, in which they are presenting themselves for the first time, they are 
able to determine how many speakers there are providing main and specific information 
regarding the two speakers, even when the information is abstract. They will use French 
to express what they have understood and will describe their understandings in general 
terms, adding more details than an Intermediate 6 level student and using the odd 
English word in their summaries in order to sustain the comprehension of the messages 
which have been understood. 



| Advanced 8/9 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language, students are able to understand with no difficulty, instructions given to carry out 
the assigned task and are able to provide all the main ideas and almost all supporting 
details contained in concrete and abstract topics, using French to demonstrate what they 
have understood (guided situations). In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to 
the use of authentic documents of various lengths), where students are not necessarily 
given specific instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, 
linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as sounds; non- 
verbal clues, such as intonation, pauses, illustrations, natural repetition, etc.) to identify 
the number of speakers speaking, to identify the types of texts being listened to, and to 
identify the main message(s) being shared, in addition to a substantial amount of 
supporting details, both familiar and unfamiliar, even those which are sociolinguistically 
tied. For example, in the case of a conversation between two native speakers, in which 
they are presenting themselves for the first time, they are able to determine how many 
speakers there are providing, in great detail, main and specific information given. They 
will use French to express what they have understood and will describe their 
understandings in general terms, adding far more detail than an Advanced 7 level 
student, and still using the odd English word or circumlocutions in their summaries in 

FSL order to sustain the comprehension of the messages which have been understood. 
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Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students at the Advanced level are given authentic texts to listen to which are 
unfamiliar and have not been tailored to their learning level or edited at all, they are able to 
understand a substantial amount of oral speech. They are able to distinguish text types and 
use their knowledge of context and familiar content to derive and comprehend the meanings 
of the messages being shared. What distinguishes the students at the Advanced levels is 
the quantity of what is understood and the manner in which comprehension is being 
demonstrated. An Advanced 7 student is able to comprehend the main message(s) being 
shared and is able to add some detail, but this detail is basically familiar information only. 
On the other hand, Advanced 8/9 students are capable of understanding complete oral 
texts, extrapolating the smallest of details, even those which may be new to them. 
Advanced level students will resort to the odd word in English or use circumlocutions to 
demonstrate their comprehension. This is done as a means of sustaining what it is they have 
understood, instead of letting the ideas slip away, as they may not possess a similar or exact 
word in their vocabulary or are unable to retrieve it from memory at that precise moment. 

The samples which follow are what ex-immersion students enrolled in a French as a second 
language course at the Advanced level are capable of understanding. In order for more 
students to move into these higher language competency levels, it is important that they be 
exposed to authentic documents and asked to carry out real-life tasks which will assist them 
in developing this skill at the Advanced level. 
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Examples of Advanced Level Students' Listening Comprehension of Authentic Texts 
(non-guided situation) (See Appendix C for background information on these texts.) 



Advanced 7 



Text Number 1 



FSL 

satnples 




"Jbant ton rnayatun it u a du> tpccioM/x, &ua let 
oxtuncntt, la patct&enic tt let cfcuidAtu/i&. On 

pCOot CCOnOnu&tA 20% tUA ttt cAcUUACUAb, 2 

dollar toon, Ic y&tzaco ftyict noiA tt pouA let 
vctcrncntt onpccottconorniteA encode 4 dollar J 
Cx&ru>pnioc{M*ritGUM>iA rninuttt 
ctdt pouAacooi tile I'annonce tn ammoc" 



Text Number 2 



"Ibant tone pontic, it y, a hcaucoup ctiuAtMC. 
Cut tone qiot&tlon dc vie dc boi/ic. -Alow* notot 
avo+\t le dtoit de dtAt no. Si on boot tt conduit 
note* attorn* tom&ci dam* <^totlc^tot cAo&c tyco on 
naccepte pat atom* ato tieto de condcu/ic, pnene^ 
t'oootobut. oco been ton taoclJNot/ic vie ttt 
unpottantc. Nt mtttcf pat, dcw&Ac le volant 
apnlt boine tt cJicacJua la demain. QAxit avtf le 
dtoit dtpnote^c^votnc vie. Ctdt con tneAtajc dc 
social tt bien it/ic da. Canada . Ibit no pouA 
Catcoot tt tc volant," 



Text Number 3 



91 ttt ton eyebtte, c ttt pat 0i£& cAtA poaA paytA 
pouArtt&AAncedanblaboiiA^ 
in. OnpcyitciAAvecattfCvt. C ttt tone rnanu^actciy 
of bicyc&ttc, ntotocyctitte. 91 y tn a dcA tact a 
dot rnaotleckctcuAa too^atti^tot le cyclibte po^te 
pat tact, toa/id. Cn tout cat, itai*ne ton travail] 
Son norn tdt Michel, I 'ten plus ancient dans ton 
mttieA. 91 feuot adapter a cAaauc situation 
{Shabiltcn, frtoptt ). J!ttmotocyfo&tontltt'ioit 
dctaiuc. Rien ne peut ptottatA le cyctitttdant 
fAovtA. 200 a 300 dollar pOA tunaine conune 
tataiAc pouA tc travail dc Mionet. 91 fizut 
dibouAttA 400 dollar pouA payc\ f attuAonce. 
91 ttt tn bonne fivunc pnytiaae. 91 ttt (Act 
AeuAteooc dans ton mctuA. Xet *ac a dot peat 
avoiA de4&>5 kitot." 



This example illustrates what an Advanced 
7 student is capable of understanding. The 
student at this level is able to extrapolate 
from the texts the main ideas and some 
supporting details from authentic texts of 
varying length. These descriptions are 
carried out fully in French, but are still 
general in nature, with some details being 
described. At this level, the odd English 
word is inserted, as in Text Number 3 
"squeeze in," as a means of sustaining the 
communication, as a result of the student's 
ability to capture the essence of the meaning 
and wanting to maintain the recollection of 
information. However, the student's 
! production level still does not match his/her 
! comprehension level, as the student has not 
i necessarily been able to articulate, with 
! complete accuracy, what it is he/she has 
i understood. This example illustrates a 
performance standard which is acceptable 
for this level. 
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Advanced 8/9 



Text Number 1 



"Ctst unt madatnt aui annonct d^u^tdys&mt 
dinttAOomt tout tts items tn utntt tn eduction 
dan& It maya<Un fccanopnin. tttt nous dit out tts 
utttmtnts pouA its jtunts, tn coton ott 6ont tn 
vtntt, ilyci aussi dts cJiaMsstuAts tn utnU. ttdts 
y&ttcuoa, £yiit noiA tn utnttJCn adduction 159$ 

- 119%$, tspadultt 24.99. 2299 mm 200$ 

9%% " 78?. Jits antictts tn eduction 6ont Its 
vtttrntnts pouA jtionts, Ug,u.g, unt reduction dt 
4$ t kp^tiMnakt£a& 

a, J!ts cspadiittts pouA tnfants ont ttait 

>*dujt<k2499$*2299™ 

ttttyattcuA,fajUnoi*tst'ux^ on 



tcononust 



20%: 



Text Number 2 



"G'tstduoctptt&onntsdans 

mat btaujcoup tt fun dtrnandt t\ taut/ut ti tttt, 

dtunait tts ^ttconduiAt a, to, maison. J!! Outsit dit 

rion,paAct(f^dc<Jiau£^ 

pas bon, ga diniinut nottt coordination tt nous 

ttfltat. 9tdut({U,'its pouAAOicnt ^tntAtA c/tty. tuoo 

a, pied ott, appden, us\ taxi. 3tptnstfr6a<Mt(titant 

tout tttiptnte<fO&*a vie t^ 

est dacayid auto tt gats tt dit au 'its pouA/uzitnt 

atttA tn autobus cAtAc/uA (auto tt ttndtmain. 

C ttait unt mtssaye dt Santt tt Bitn ttAt social 

dt Canada: 



I This example illustrates what an Advanced 
| 8/9 student is capable of understanding. 
| Students at this level are able to extrapolate 

from the texts the main ideas and a 
I substantial amount of supporting detail from 
| authentic texts of varying length. These 
| descriptions are carried out fully in French, 
I with the odd English or invented word 
I inserted, as in Text Number 2 "de chauffer" 
1 instead of "conduire," solely as a means of 
| sustaining the communication, as a result of 
| the student's ability to capture the essence of 
| the meaning and wanting to maintain the 
| recollection of information. In addition, the 
m student is able to capture interesting 

expressions used by the speaker and later 
g replicate them in his/her summary, such as 
| "cache-cache et zig-zager." However, the 
| student's production level does not fully 

match his/her comprehension level, so the 
| student is not able to articulate, with 
| complete precision, what it is he/she has 
| understood. This example illustrates a 
| performance standard which is acceptable for 
1 this level. 
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Text Number 3 



Ctst unt rnadamt aui OAAttt tt inttMtituA* un 
mcssapcA cyatistt, dans ant viltt, aui b'apptttt 
MjcJvtt. J!a madarnt tt dtmandt btaucoup dt 
q44£6&onsttitoicict^ Otditau'Utst 
con dts plus ancitns tmptoui, it a t/uwaittt 3 
Aumas, 3 ptintunps, 3 ttts, 4automnts. Quand 
it fait mauuais ttmps U^Aahittt pouA tt ttmps. 
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01 p^juvd jamais &, taxi. 01 dit qiu, (u, autorno- 
hUutt^ ptn&t ctitAt tu> vxa, dt to, ibiott tt <A ^ont 
ift^cAbu/x,. 91 idAOAft dt pAtndkt tu, tnajtti* ttb 
p/udr cyc&McA. 2x, jouxA, ausx cacJtt-cacAt tt dt, 
qiyryaqti date tt Uo^ujl ett danytuAtw*. 01 
doit £a<At (t6r <itpasi&ti(>ri6, ^ol-mtmt tt pOAftsi pou/i 

tn2 faom : faux, fext oco pa% du> turtai&oni. 01 
fcud, tiAaycA dt pntndit tt& Uibt/uuiionb vitt. 
Pncndd. poA^H& 3 iy-AJuj, dank *on &ac. &it 
mtttayw, cycti&tt ooutt pat chtA, cfetAtnct on 
^tncontAtoz/zujoou^ 

tn Sonne £yunt fJufU^utJOl feut cks tivMiUond, 
po«/i dtA pctoontitAr ptofiteiontA - piapni&fo, 
p/io&xyiapJtt, cumxxiZ, etc. Ot£ud,aAicxu*jwe,bbu*\ 
bizyctdtt a, fount pOA, izlsvy ptdataft tn Auxa,. 
[Ctdt tt nvutttu/uX 
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Beginning level performance criteria 

I Beginning 2 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of simple, concrete sentences, students are able to use 
th^ir cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main meaning of the 
message(s) shared, when students are given specific instructions to seek out certain 
information (guided situations). For example, in the case of a business card, students are 
able to identify the personal information given, such as the names of the people, their 
telephone numbers and addresses, using French to describe in simple terms v/hat they 
have understood. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of 
varying lengths), where students are not given specific instructions (non-guided 
situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate 
usage; context clues, such as illustrations, graphs or symbols, for example, monetary 
symbols, etc.) to identify isolated words and phrases that are known to them in abstract 
texts. They will have difficulty determining the main message(s) being shared, 
attempting to guess at meaning, and often being incorrect. In the case of information 
contained in concrete and highly predictable situations they will have an easier time to 
extrapolate some ideas. For example, in the case of a classified ad, they are able to create 
a list of words they know and are able to indicate what type of text it is, based on their 
experience with these types of texts in their first language. Any technical language used 
will not be understood. 

Cognitive level will also play a role in how much a student is capable of understanding, 
since at this level there are multiple entry points. Younger students will have had less 
experience with some topics than will older students. This factor will effect the type of 
information derived and the quantity, especially if the difference is in the type of topic, 
concrete versus abstract. Students will write down in English what they have understood, 
and will sometimes provide, in French, the isolated words they know (non-guided 
situations). 

| Beginning 3 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of variations of simple concrete sentences, students are 
able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning of the message(s) shared, when students are given specific instructions to seek 
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out certain information (guided situations). For example, in the case of a business card, 
students are able to identify the personal information given, such as the person's name, 
his/her telephone number and address, and distinguish between personal and business 
information, using French to describe in simple terms what they have understood. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of 
varying lengths), where students are not given specific instructions (non-guided 
situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate 
usage; context clues, such as illustrations, graphs or symbols, etc.) to identify key words 
and phrases they know, but are not necessarily able to provide the general meaning of the 
text unless it is concrete and highly predictable in nature. With abstract texts, students 
are only able to pull out isolated words with no understanding of the ideas presented. 
They are able to identify the type of text using their experiences from their first language. 
This information will assist them in anticipating the kinds of information present, but will 
not necessarily help them to be accurate in what they believe to be the meanings shared 
in the text. Cognitive level will also play a role in how much students are capable of 
understanding, since at this level there are multiple entry points. Younger students will 
have had less experience with some topics than >vill older students. This factor will then 
effect the type of information which is extrapolated from the text. Students are able to 
describe everything they have understood in English and discrete vocabulary items known 
to them may be produced in French. For example, in the case of a classified ad, students 
are able to pull out all the necessary information, such as the name of the contact person, 
the telephone number of this person, the address, what service or item is being offered, 
the price and any other information that can be derived from the text, based on their 
linguistic knowledge. Personal experiences in the first language will also effect how much 
the student is able to understand. 

Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 



When students at Beginning 2 level are given tailored texts, they are able to comprehend 
the main messages. When they are given authentic texts to read which are unfamiliar and 
have not been tailored to their learning level or edited at all, they are able to recognize and 
understand only those words which are familiar to them in French. They will tend to 
comprehend vocabulary items relating to numbers, names, time, dates, professions and 
routine expressions they have been taught in class. They are able to distinguish between 
text format, such as the difference between a classified ad and a letter, by using information 
from their first language to assist them in this process. They attempt to infer the meaning of 
the messages, but most often their hypotheses are incorrect, since they do not comprehend 
sufficient information to capture the essence of the main message(s). They rely heavily on 
context clues, such as illustrations (for example, the bicycle helmet found on the bottom of 
the safety article) to assist them in their comprehension. 

FwSL 
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Beginning 3 level students are able to complete reading tasks that have been tailored for 
their level. When they are given authentic texts they will sometimes seek out cognates in 
order to assist them in their comprehension, such as the word "experience" in the classified 
ad, "encourage" in the letter and "cycliste, negligence, infraction," etc., to support their 
hypothesis. They are able to extrapolate meaning from phrases or sentences that are 
familiar to them and either avoid or tolerate ambiguity for messages which are unfamiliar to 
them. Students at Beginning 3 level will rely heavily on English to demonstrate 
comprehension and will produce in French only those words or phrases which are known 
and familiar to them. However, those words or phrases which are written in French may not 
necessarily be content driven or contextually derived. This is a direct result of their oral or 
written production level not being at the same level as is their comprehension level. 
However, this is a characteristic to be expected at this level. 

At both levels, cognitive development and personal experiences are playing a role in the type 
of information Beginning level students are able to extrapolate from authentic texts. In 
order to assist students at this level in becoming more tolerant of ambiguity and to use 
strategies which encourage them to seek out words, such as cognates or word families, to 
build meaning, students must be exposed to authentic documents on a regular basis in order 
to assist them in better understanding the contextual and cultural meanings being 
expressed. Students must use real-life strategies, such as underlining pertinent information 
in a classified ad in order to demonstrate what it is they have understood. These types of 
strategies will help them increase their comprehension and develop the skill appropriately. 
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Examples of Beginning Level Students' Reading Comprehension of Tailored Texts 
in a Teaching/Testing Situation 

The examples which follow demonstrate what students are capable of understanding when 
they are given texts which cater to their experiences with the language. These examples 
were obtained from the validation of the Beginning Level Model Test. The difference 
between the Beginning 2 level student and the Beginning 3 le> el student is that the 
Beginning 2 level student is able to only complete simple concrete information which is 
familiar. The Beginn ing 3 level student is able to complete the entire subscription form 
with only one error noted in the calculation of the G.S.T. This is not a serious error, since 
this calculation is something that students may have not necessarily done in their first 
language. Both examples illustrate a performance standard which is acceptable for the level 
identified. It is important to note that linguistic precision is not evaluated in this skill; 
rather what counts is what the student is able to comprehend. 



Beginning 2 (13-15 yrs.) 



Beginning 3 (13-15 yrs.) 



JE DESIRE NfABONNER A 



Je dtairt m'abonnar pour una durta do : 



I 6 raoio D 1 an O 2 ana Au prix de : _ 

V«uiU*t ft in it eakul pour la T PJ3. (7%. «t autna 
uiat pranadalaa appUeahk*) 



Nom 



Adrataa 



vuu 



Talaphon. #3?- 4#30 



App.. 

Coda poitai . 



5% 



Mod* da pakroant : 
Carta da cradit □ Viaa □ MaaUrtard fcehaanea- 




Signatura obtiffatoira (aaaura la validiU da m« command*) 



Jt vauz qua mon nom toit ajouU aux Uatao d'abonnaa d'autrta antrapriaaa da 
bonna reputation. VauiUaa eoebar (V) la caaa appropriaa : fll oui O non 

Pour noua aidar a miaux rapondra a voa baaoina, vauiUas indiquar, t'U voua 
plait, voa activitta ou intarata praYaraa. 

Xaima : (p. ax ; la ciusi+t frmmpiml pripartr la cuUua fran$am) 



^ 

3. 



JE DESIRE NTABONNER A Qh&tgJfllfl-£ 

Xt m'abonntr pour una durta da : 
riaf 



^ i^gflan □ 2 ana Au prix de : 



C«0 

Nom Cn^fni 



VauiUai fair* k> eakul pour la T.P3 (7*. «t autraa 
taxaa pronadaka applicable) 



Villa £dl!to(\\Qn Prov.^AlL^ Cod. poaUllSi 

Talaphona fl£*Ll ^< - 

Moda da paiamant : 

Carta da cradit SvUa □ Maatareard fcchtanca OS / 9 k 



v HC^, UUT <?3^ A(Q 



2£ fa lle n 



Signature obligatoire (aaaura la validiU do votrt commando) 

Ja veux quo mon nom aott ajouU aux Hotao d'abonnaa d'autrto •ntrepriia* do 
bonna reputation. VtuiUaa oachar (V) la caaa appropriaa : fO^ui I 1 non 

Pour noua aidar a miaux rtpondre a voa beeoine, veuillez indiquar, o'U vouo 
plait, voa activitea ou intarata praferax 

J'eima : (p. at. :la cui$in* frMAQomlpHpartr la cuiiin* frunqaiu) 

i. 32au2£. de jsur rk* pjnuti 

* Jjou>2£. de. ga^! de hamik^. 

3. A'atrxi* preparer /r, cx^jLsIAZ. pc.rLu<yS e 
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Examples of Beginning Level Students' Reading Comprehension of Authentic 
Texts (non-guided situation) (See Appendix C for background information on these 
texts.) 



Beginning 2 



Example 1 (8-10 years old) 



Text Number 1 



"c/a&ujud section in nutepapvi, nannu nttdtd , 
in nuiA&papvi, 3 cAddicn (aytd, A, 6, and ?), 
±cAoot£u>ni£tptur^^ 

$700, pAonc 2x*ua 9. PaaiuXtc (number) bat. 
and (member) MAidtntiat, adefau* - 73 out. and 

93 W 



Text Number 2 



"Ictttsi, to Afedanu, Jjao> Cojycutttr fiom IbLant 
CAoquxM!!bia^ 

tfaiday,, fydy 24, 1993, tu/o (wychuAte,, riurnbvi 
jouAnat, nvLmhtA,, /lAvita ffo%UJ>uf of Cd" 



Example 2 (15-18 years old) 



Text Number 1 



k *7Acac gac ncuMpapi/i ooliomnd,, A&JotbaAy6ittv&, 
the £<A&t one teUjA 3 Aid^fion%7:30 - f?A, Sept. 
- jJuAVb t 2&d&,<p*tx>$c^^ *7Ac 
second *ayA> thty need 'a AaiyAittca imnudiattty 
and AomitAona about 10 tnontAt, and pnopvi, 
taanipo^teUionasidtAt 3^one*a^f>*2 *matt 



Text Number 2 



"^btjtcunf/i du, matin - Lunch today, ca&> - coffee, 
tact - mUA, uocai = teufo/i, 91 a atucmi unt 
afOAtttc " At-tiaAt&acia&itttc, SoncJiaptacouz/i 
6a tttc = Aat on AtA Acad, ttaoAdtA- = to umi£cA" 



Text Number 3 



"u&ina a biht,, aood pAy&icat fotm. lomtthina 
about an accident, bike ucuaUa^ 



These examples illustrate what Beginning 2 
level students are capable of understanding 
with authentic texts. These students are only 
able to extrapolate from the texts that which 
is concrete and familiar to them in the form of 
isolated words or phrases and tend to 
translate these words into English. Their 
experience with these types of texts in their 
first language facilitates their comprehension 
in French, so that they can anticipate what 
they can expect to find in these types of texts. 
For example, in the classified ads, the 
students were able to use their knowledge of 
ads to anticipate that there would be certain 
information such as mentioning the person's 
name and telephone number. They rely 
heavily on English to demonstrate what they 
have understood. These examples illustrate 
performance standards which are acceptable 
for the language and cognitive level of the 
students. 
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Beginning 3 



Text Number 1 



ad - C^cpeAitnctd cAaW^&^rt manayeA 
frx 3 cAclchtn aaed4, 6 a*\d ?. 2 cm in school 
from Stpttmbcn, to front, from, 7:30 a.m. to 530 
p.m., SrfoAAf, 600 - <$700 a month, (M 3bn& 
<?. Patjtutte, at um»& o$ci 422 - 1331 ox at 
Aome, 433-5912 JSocation: 73 rtvzmoi and 
93^StAttt,Soo -fid, ntexledimmediattty, manaac 
Uifrnt ox oaAy&itteA lot, 10 months, oumv 
transportation, PAone, 444-0693 
Jfai- ad, BatyditteA fr* 2 infrnU aacs 1 and 3, 
possible social advantaaes, Aouac, StaAt 
September 7 1993, PAont, rfnnii, at 469-125? 
afrtA 6.-00 p.m. " 



Text Number 2 



*fbcm about milk, scooca, small cAtam, co&c, 
co^te, luitA milk,, ctaoAtttc, frsnmu, ^LoaAdeA^Aat 
Atad 9 Aaue." 



Text Number 3 



"Nttus Article 

9n £iubcc, Bicycle, physical, touAism, yca/i, 
cyclists, accident cAimirialntali^eA^ce, of auto+no- 
bilss principal cause Infraction Security Code, 
cause 60% of bicycle accidents Code,, mdeAS, 
condo, coa, cyclist neyliaent, Bicycle, security, 
^cfreAc aca^usition, live security conditions, open, 
listen, important Bicycle risk. WAy security ot 
cyclists xtApert^udeAcodese^ 



| This example illustrates what a Beginning 3 
| level student is capable of understanding with 
| authentic texts. The student is only able to 
| extrapolate from the texts that which is 
| concrete and familiar to him/her in the form 
| of isolated words or phrases especially in 
| highly predictable texts, such as Text 
| Number 1. The student does attempt to use 
I what appear to be cognates as a way in which 
| to decipher the main messages. For example, 
| the student has pulled out of the text words 
such as "menag&re et advantages sociaux," 
etc., and has attributed these words to mean 
| the English equivalent, "social advantages 
| and manager." The student also uses the 
* type of text as a means of anticipating the 

kinds of information which will be contained 
1 in the texts. However, as the texts become 
more abstract in nature, the student is only 
| able to pull out isolated words without being 
| able to discern any kind of meaning as is 
| shown in Texts Number 2 and 3. There is 
| still a heavy reliance on English to express 
1 what is understood. This example illustrates 
§ a performance standard which is acceptable 
for this level. 
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Intermediate level performance criteria 

| Intermediate 4 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of a variety of simple and complex sentences, students 
are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning of the message(s) being presented and specific details when given instructions to 
seek out certain information (guided situations). For example, in the case of a simple 
paragraph in which a person is being presented, the students are able to identify the 
personal information given, such as the name of the person, his/her age/birthdate, in 
addition to his/her profession, the activities he/she is involved in and his/her likes and 
dislikes, by describing in French what they have understood. 

In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of 
varying lengths), where students are not given specific instructions relating to the kind of 
information to seek out (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, 
linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as illustrations, 
graphs, symbols, etc.) to identify the key words, expressions and phrases they understand. 
They are able to demonstrate general comprehension of the text, but most often they will 
use English to do this. They are able to comprehend, with little difficulty, texts which are 
simple and concrete in nature such as classified ads, by being able to provide all the main 
messages and specific details. They are able to identify the type of text they are reading 
by anticipating the kinds of information present; however, their strong reliance on 
cognates will often cause them to misunderstand certain passages when the texts become 
more complex and abstract in nature. Further, with abstract texts, students are only able 
to pull out isolated words/phrases which are familiar to them, with no global or specific 
meaning being attributed to these words/phrases. Once again, they will rely heavily on 
English to demonstrate their comprehension of these types of texts. 

I Intermediate 5 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of a variety of simple and complex sentences, students 
are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning of the message(s) being presented and to seek out most specific details, when the 
students are given instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). For 
example, in the case of persons being described in a paragraph, the students are able to 
understand the information supplied in the paragraph by identifying the personal 
information given, such as the names of the people, their telephone numbers and 
addresses, in addition to their professions, activities they are involved in, and their likes 
and dislikes, as well as some past events by describing in French what they have 
understood. 
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In unstructured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of 
varying lengths), where students are not given specific instructions (non-guided 
situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate 
usage; context clues, such as illustrations, graphs, key words, symbols, etc.) to identify the 
main message(s) being shared, in addition to some specific details which are familiar to 
them. They will have no difficulty in distinguishing between text types; that is, they will 
be able to determine if what they are reading is a classified ad, a letter, a poem, or a short 
story, for example, using both their first and second language experiences with text types. 
What differentiates the Intermediate 5 student from the Intermediate 4 student is 
that these students will understand more categories of information and will use mostly 
French to express what it is they understand, especially with concrete, simple texts like a 
classified ad. However, when they begin to read more complex texts, such as a magazine 
article, they will resort to English to describe what it is they understand. When they do 
use French, they also tend to make a number of linguistic errors, because they will not 
have fully acquired precision in a number of linguistic areas. In both cases, they will tend 
to describe the main ideas of the text and only provide specific details when the content is 
familiar and they have fully understood it. With abstract texts, they will only be able to 
pull out factual information, with no ability to interpret the literary allusions being 
referred to in the text. 

jj Intermediate 6 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students, which consist of a variety of simple and complex sentences, students 
are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge to understand the main 
meaning of the message(s) being presented and to sf,ek out many specific details when the 
students are given instructions to seek out certain information (guided situations). For 
'example, in the case of a number of people being described in a few paragraphs, students 
are able to understand the paragraphs by identifying the personal information given, such 
as the names of the people, their professions, activities they are involved in, their likes 
and dislikes, their daily routines, as well as past events, using French to describe what 
they have understood. 

In structured and unfamiliar contexts (relating to the use of authentic documents of 
varying lengths), where students are not given specific instructions (non-guided 
situations), they are able to use their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate 
usage; context clues, such as illustrations, graphs, key words, symbols, etc.) to identify the 
main message(s) being shared, in addition to most specific details when these details are 
familiar to them. They will have no difficulty in distinguishing between text types; that 
is, for example, they will be able to determine if what they are reading is a classified ad, a 
letter, a poem, or a short story, using both their first and second language experiences 
with text types. What differentiates the Intermediate 6 student from the Intermediate 
5 student is that Intermediate 6 students will understand more details in the same 
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categories and will use French for both concrete and abstract topics to express what it is 
they comprehend. As they begin to understand more complex texts, such as magazine 
articles or literary works, they will attempt to sustain their description in French 
resorting to English to complete their thoughts if they are unable to come up with the 
words/phrases in French. Their language usage still contains a number of linguistic 
errors, as they have not fully acquired precision in a number of linguistic areas. With 
abstract texts, they will only be able to pull out factual information, with no ability to 
interpret the literary allusions being referred to in the text. 

Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students at the Intermediate level are given texts tailored to their level, they are 
able to identify all the elements that they are being asked to understand. When students are 
given unfamiliar, authentic texts which have not been tailored to their learning level or 
edited at all, they are able to recognize and identify only that which is familiar to them in 
French. They are able to distinguish text types and use their knowledge of context and 
familiar content to derive and comprehend the meanings of the messages being shared. 
What distinguishes the three Intermediate levels is what is understood in terms of 
concrete and abstract topics, and how students are demonstrating their comprehension. An 
Intermediate 4 student is able to understand mostly simple concrete ideas and some 
concrete supporting details, relying on English to demonstrate what it is that is being 
understood in non-guided situations. Intermediate 5 students are able to understand most 
concrete categories and will use French to describe what is understood for simple texts, but 
when the text is more complex and abstract, these students will resort to English, providing 
many details especially when the text is concrete (non-guided situations). Intermediate 6 
students are able to comprehend almost all the main meanings and some details and will use 
French to demonstrate what they are capable of understanding for both concrete and 
abstract texts, resorting to English only to sustain their thoughts if the word or expression is 
not readily available to their immediate situation. The comprehension of abstract texts is 
limited to the recall of factual information for both Intermediate 5 and 6 students. 

In order to increase students' comprehension at these levels, it is vital that they be exposed, 
on a continual basis, to authentic documents. When they are asked to engage in the reading 
of these documents, it is important that the process be linked to real-life tasks, such as 
seeking out information for use orally or in written form. It is only through these active 
usages that the students will be able to develop and increase their reading comprehension. 
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Examples of Intermediate Level Students 9 Reading Comprehension of Authentic 
Texts in a Teaching/Testing Situation 

The following examples were derived from a teaching situation in which the students carried 
out an anticipatory activity relating to the authentic text. The use of these samples, then, is 
to illustrate how to assess students' comprehension levels using the same activity at a 
number of language levels, so as to be able to distinguish if students are functioning at 
mostly the global comprehension stage or if they are able to understand specific details which 
are either concrete or abstract in nature. 

To carry out this activity students were asked to think about why it is important to stay in 
school. Their ideas were written on the board in a brainstorming activity. The students 
were asked to read the text and then carry out the activities to see if they could identify the 
main messages and specific details of a text written by Health and Welfare Canada. As a 
reinvestment activity, the students were asked to write a letter to a friend to convince him/ 
her not to leave school. The idea behind this activity was to see how many general and 
specific details the students were able to incorporate into their letters. The students only 
wrote a draft copy of the letter. As a result, there are a number of linguistic errors present, 
since the idea was to identify if students were able to transfer ideas, not to evaluate 
production abilities. The students' letters have been transcribed here for easier readability. 
Underlining represents what the students have pulled out of the text, either directly or 
indirectly, and employed in their letters. The answer key to the first two activities follows so 
that students' answers can be compared with the correct answers. All of the samples 
provided in this section illustrate performance standards which are acceptable for the levels 
identified. 



ANSWER KEY TO ACTIVITIES: 



!• Directives : Coche les phrases qui expriment les messages importants dans cette 
publicity. 



1. On gagnera beaucoup plus d'argent si on quitte l'^cole avant de terminer le 
secondaire. 

2. Maintenant et dans le futur, on aura besoin de plus d'dducation pour am^liorer 
sa condition de vie. 

3. On aura plus de choix d'emplois si on termine au moins le secondaire deuxifcme 
cycle. 



4. On donne 10 bonnes raisons pour quitter l'£cole. 



/ 5. Le but de la brochure est d' aider les jeunes h se connaitre et k d^couvrir les 

scltyidIes 

diffi&rentes possibility qui s'offrent k eux dans l'avenir. 
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2. Associe les expressions dan$ la colonne de gauche k celles de droite. 



Expression dans le texte 



1. On ?e fout de moi h l'Scole. 



2. Je coule tout le temps. 



3. ... lachantl'ecole. 



4. As-tu d6ja pense a decrocher? 



5. Je veux me tailler une place au soleil. 



6. J'en vaux la peine. 



7. L'Scole, e'est plate. 



8. Je suis enceinte. 



Une autre fa? on de la lire 

7 Je trouve l'ecole ennuyante. 



Je veux trouver ma place dans le 
monde. 



j£ As-tu deja pense a quitter l'ecole? 



? Je vais avoir un bebe. 



... decrochant. 



On me cherche a l'ecole. 



«2 Je ne reussirai pas. 
6 Je me valorise. 



J_ On se moque de moi a l'ecole. 



3. Reinvestissement 

Ton ami.e a decide de quitter l'ecole. Ecris-lui une lettre en donnant au moins trois 
raisons pour lesquelles il.elle ne devrait pas quitter l'ecole. 



G 
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Intermediate 4 

In the first activity the student was only able to understand one main message (#5), which 
used a number of cognates and was the most general in nature, and in the second activity 
two specific ideas, which were concrete and familiar (#4 and #8). In the reinvestment 
activity only the idea of "Education secondaire," a key word in the text, was used. 



Directives : Cochc les phrases qui expriment les messages importants dans 
cette publicity. 

\/ 1. On gagnera beaucoup plus d'argent si on qui tie l'ecole 
avant de terminer le secondaire. 

2. Maintenam et dans le futur, on aura besoin de plus 

d'&ucation pour amcliorer sa condition de vie. 

_ 3. On aura plus de choix d'emplois si on termkie au moins 
le secondaire deuxiemc cycle. 

On donne 10 bonnes raisons pour quitter l'ecole. 

Le but de la brochure est d'aider les jeunes a se connaiire 
et a decouvrir les ditterentes possibility* qui s'offrent a 
eux dans 1'avenir. 

Directives : Associe les expressions dans la colonne de gauche a celles de 
droite. 



Expression dans le teste 



Une autre facoo de la lire 



ytfOn se fout de moi a l'ecole. 
pr^Je coule tout le temps. 

.„ lachant l'ecole. 
i*T As-tu deja pense* a decrocher? 
jrflt vtux me Uiller une place au toleil. 
jr^Ttvi vaux la peine. 
-?fl'ecole, e'est plate. 
A". Je suit enceinte. 



■A 



Je trouve l'ecole ennuyante. 

Je veux trouver ma place dans 
le monde. 

As-ru de*j* pense* a quitter 
r6cole? 

Je vais avoir un WW. 

... decrochant 

On me cherche a l'ecole. 

Je ne nfussirai pas. 

Je me valorise. 

On se moque de moi a l'ecole. 
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^'iootitt toi (fuitttA ( icott, Quoi? Nc ttycwivi pat> moi daw* I tcott it tic chmcfa, pas an tAavait 
paAct fco'on ckmandt I education M&gcfatc . Nut pas Sonnt idee mtA ami, to- puiu, t\op tec idee. 

Moi 
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Intermediate 5 

In the first activity the student was able to understand all of the main messages, 
demonstrating the ability to comprehend the global meanings shared, and in the second, only 
two specific details (#4 and #5) were understood. In the reinvestment activity, the student 
pulled out ideas and structures from the text, in addition to linguistic structures that he/she 
felt could be incorporated in the letter to demonstrate what was considered to be key 
messages in the article. 

Directives : Cochc les phrases qui expriment les messages importanis dans 
cette publicity. 

> 

1. On gagnera beaucoup plus d'argent si on quitte l'ecole 

avant de terminer le secondaire. 

\S 2. Maintenant et dans le futur. on aura besoin de plus 
d'6ducation pour amlliorer sa condition de vie. 

3. On aura plus de choix d'emplois si on terrnine au moins 
le secondaire deuxieme cycle. 

4. On donne 10 bonnes raisons pour quitter l'ecole. 

\S 5. Le but de la brochure est d'aider les jeunes a se connaitre 
et a decouvrir les differentes possibilities qui s'offrent a 
eux dans l'avenir. 

Directives : Associe les expressions dans la colonne de gauche a celles de 
droite. 



Expression dans le texte 



Une autre facoo de la lire 



1. On se fout de moi a l'ecole. 

2. Je coule tout le temps. 

3. ... lichant l'ecole. 

4. As-tu d£ja pens* a decrocher? 

5. Je v«uz m« UilUr un« plac« au sol«ii. 

6. Ten vaux la peine. 

7. L'ecole. e'est plate. 

8. Je suis enceinte. 



Jl.Il. 



Je trouve l'ecole ennuyante. 

Je veux trouver ma place dans 
le monde. 

As-tu deja pense' a quitter 
l*6colc? 

Je vais avoir un b6b6. 

... decrochant 

On me cherche a l'ecole. 

Je ne ifussirai pas. 

Je me valorise. 

On ae moque de moi a l'ecole. 



3. R6investissement 



Comment ca ua? J/c (ken. j'iooute [that) tu, a, decide de tpeittei I' taste? 
Poa/i^uioi? tfwint.fai decide pouA ^uMc/i Cicote, r>iaid, j!ai ptnAe t/ik&, trie duA. Ms>n 
omit diee <t^cetent a, £ looted. £ite me donne cone tvxA vueone pouA tteguettte, je ne 
duMaie pat qetittei Cicote. Cut te± taieone 

<-Ct6t Uop divide guand on na pae de diptome . - jk veto* faiAe ptoA 

<£<2Aqent it - JH vecvx, me taitte j i cone ptace ate 6otiel > 

7onamie, 
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Intermediate 6 

In the first activity the student was able to understand all of the main messages, and in the 
second activity specific details relating to statements # 1, # 4 and # 5. In the reinvestment 
activity, the student was able to incorporate two specific messages used in the text to 
illustrate that these messages were understood to be the most important ones and the most 
related to the student's real-life experiences. 

Directives : Cochc les phrases qui expriment les messages importants dans 
cette publicity 

1. On gagncra beaucoup plus d'argent si on quitte l'ecole 

avant de terminer le secondaire. 

Maintenant et dans le furur, on aura besoin de plus 
d'lducarion pour amlliorer sa condition de vie. 

On aura plus de choix d'emplois si on termkie au mo ins 
le secondaire deuxieme cycle. 

4. On donne 10 bonnes raisons pour quitter l'6cole. 

1^ 5. Le but de la brochure est d'aider les jeunes a se connaitrc 
et a decouvrir les diff6rentes possibility qui s'oftrent a 
eux dans 1'avenir. 

Directives : Associe les expressions dans la colonne de gauche a celles de 
droite. 



Expression dans le Cexte 

1. On se fout de moi a Tecole. 

2. Je coule tout le temps. 

3. ... lachant l'ecole. 

4. As-tu deja pense* a decrocher? 

5. J* vtux mt Uilltr unt place au soleti 

6. Ten vaux la peine. 

7. L'6cole, e'est plate. 

8. Je suit enceinte. 



Une autre facon de la lire 

i 



Je trouve l'6cole ennuyante. 



^ Je veux trouver ma place dans 

le monde. 
U As-tu deja pense* a quitter 

I'dcole? 
» Je vais avoir un Wbe*. 

2 ... decrochant. 

On me cherche a l'6cole. 

Je ne r6ussirai pas. 

Q Je me valorise. 



J On se moque de moi a l'ecole. 



3. Reinvestissement 
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Mon ami, u tec quitta*, t'tcott mainttruuit tic «a& itAc nui/fasi a to, mait&n ttUtii 
tAouAXAGA, ecn t/tftiMzilU, tec \uclmcnt jaiic dc 5 0,1 ctottaAb pan, Atu/ic. -A cote dt 
ca, tec <mi& qamsa dt&, pnohlimb a ta macron autc tu, paAcntd,. Si tic jeni I'icotc, tec 
ptcc*, joint plub d'oAptnt ({tot dan± an anni tic e*a&> faint dam* 5 annt, dec tnavailtt, tt 
tec ptu&dt c/toia, lavtruA. *lcc pucoc t/MuLaitttA ytci tic <mmsc. 

G6 
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Examples of Intermediate Level Students' Reading Comprehension of Authentic 
Texts (non-guided situation) (See Appendix C for background information on these 
texts.) 

Intermediate 4 



Text Number 1 



9 

ERIC 



v *l/ou, uHttfrndthi* in the <da**ified lection o£<zJk 
°hancoS> ntAxM>papen,. *7he fat OAticte i* about 
a, peuon looiina {or a fyteneh Nanny, <yi tome 
(VJ^^^^>con4p^fe%^ic^. 7hey, need to be able 

3 hid* (4, 6. and 8 ua,. old). 2 ao to school 2 
weeh* a month from 7:30 to 5.-00 duAina Sept. 

- jjtone. Pay, i* 600$ to 100$ pe*, month. Celt 
2eni* 9. Palette at 422 - 1331 {but.) o* 433 

- 5912 (home) addnei* 73 Ave.. 93 St. Ihe 
*econd article i* the *ame but the penton need* 
to clean a* well. Staytt immediately,, fyyiabahy, 
ol 10 month* need* oiun transportation, Colt 
Colette at 444 - 0693. 7he 3rd on, i* jo* a 
nanny, £>r 2 *matt kid* (1 and 3 yA*. old). No 
problem* concerning, police or, other,. In ca*e we 
need them to live with u*. Start 7 dipt. 1993. 
Call Annie 469 ~ 1857 afisi 6 p.m. fatty 
reading the artixde* and the title you, coax til it * 
jfe***^ a ntw*pap er. " 



Text Number 2 



"Since the tent i*add*e**edfo Caouette, 
thi* i* a tetter,. *7he tetter, dtate* that after, the 
taMcyn'^ud^ 

the per*on i* being uwited and commented on 
beingametnoer,o^thei^organi^^ *7hey6ent 
them 2 brochuAe* J!e Monde a Bicyclttte and -A 
veto le matin, both about bicycling. *7heper*on 
give* her, be*t regard* and hope* Madame 
Caoujette become* a *cAoIoa and get* the degree." 



Text Number 3 



XSc Jhi* i* a warnina or, intranational article you, 'd 
^indinabrocAu/ieor,magagu^ 9n Quebec there 
one tot* o£ bike rider*, feople wJio tide ftyi fton, 
to get to place*, to get to worA, (or, their health, 
yet there are a tot o£ accident* concerning, them. 
But 60% involve* the rider not joltouung the 
m/e*. Jjeten, open youA eye*, prevent riek* and 
weoA a helmet" 



This example illustrates what an 
Intermediate 4 level student is capable of 
understanding. Students at this level are able 
to extrapolate from the texts the main ideas 
and some specific details relating to vocabulary 
and structures which are familiar to them 
I using textual formats to assist them in the 
comprehension of the main ideas presented. 
The student is able to focus more on what is 
| being said, because his/her exposure to the 
| language has been increased. The student is 
I capable of capturing the main points of the 
f messages presented, but vocabulary that is 
I unknown will cause him/her to make false 
| assumptions about what it is he/she is reading. 
1 For example, the student had misunderstood 
:; the word "rentr^e scolaire" to mean scholar as 

opposed to going back to school in the fall. 
1 These misunderstandings occur because the 
student is still employing the use of cognates to 
assist him/her in the comprehension of the 
text. He/she is not aware of the fact that there 
I are false cognates which can misconstrue what 
I it is the student believes he/she is 
\ understanding. Students at this level can very 
1 easily differentiate between the text types as 

this student is able to identify each type of 
i text: Text Number 1 as a classified ad, Text 
| Number 2 as a letter, Text Number 3 as an 
£ article in a brochure. The student still relies 
I heavily on English to express what it is he/she 
I is capable of understanding, since the 
I production level is still not at the same level as 
| his/her comprehension level, but this is still to 
be expected of an Intermediate 4 level 
student. This example illustrates a 
performance standard which is acceptable for 
this level. 

GV 
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Intermediate 5 



Example 1 



ext Number 1 



Jldi&iAc cuv, ^a^dienne pou/i teM/i enfants. 9 test 
una/ttictepou^te^aanco. fou/ittp*smiti petite 
announce ^beriidr^.fh^^ 
pou^tuitxoiserifanis. 2)eu&vonta£uu>tedea6c, 
remained, pCA mois de upt Aucac twite a cinq* 
heuntsdeseptunAnsafuin. Sn ta/iticte dtu/xiime 
Colette, dz&iae an rntsiaytAe irnsntcbaternent pout, 
un enfint de din moid, mais te rninayou, doit 
auoit, ton propter ttanspott. Cn te ttoisiime 
Onnonce -Annie deUAS une yafidienne pout dewoc 
pctll^ enfants a demeu/ie a ta motion auec teu/i. 
£tte a commence 7 upttmbu, 1993." 



Text Number 2 



"Jtamisetdultolecafiettclcutetk 9t 
a mi& ta ciyasiette. 91 a mis aussl son manttau, 
tu/i sa tete et ton manteau de ptuie* 



Text Number 3 



*9n Quebec, peopte use the hicycts a tot. Otis a 
(food iytm of physical eaiAcise and it is oho 
useful to take you, to tchoolandoMyik. One can 
fust tide it fob fun. But thwe one a tot of 
accidents <£ each yeoA it pots up. *7he* diiAMAs' 
nejuyencc on the toad is the main cause. *7o 
prevent accidents, u/e /taut, to &e uMttcJihd et 
(icoutons). Riding youA oicycA is not bad hut if 
use oheu the tccuAity, code then it uull prevent a 
tot ofdanytA,." 
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These examples illustrate what Intermediate 
5 level students are capable of understanding. 
Students at this level are able to extrapolate 
from the texts the main ideas which are 
familiar to them using vocabulary and context 
to assist them in their comprehension of the 
main ideas presented. The students are able to 
focus more on what is being said, because their 
exposure to the language has been increased. 
For Example 1, the student is capable of 
capturing the main points of the messages 
presented, and some specific details with more 
familiar texts such as Text Number 1, which 
provides students with personal information 
which they are easily able to understand. At 
this level, students are also able to distinguish 
what type of text is being produced as is 
demonstrated in Example 1, where the student 
writes that it is "une petite annonce" and in 
Example 2, where the student states that the 
reading is a short story by stating, "I know 
because of the dialogue and the start, body and 
end" (Text Number 3). What distinguishes this 
student from an Intermediate 4 student is 
the fact that the students are able to 
comprehend more categories of information 
depending on the type of text and are now 
attempting to use French to describe what they 
are capable of understanding, especially as it 
relates to simple concrete texts such as the 
classified ad. However, as soon as the text 
becomes difficult or is abstract, the students 
immediately switch to English. This is 
acceptable since the students' production level 
does not match their comprehension level. 
Students have not necessarily attained full 
precision in the language used to express what 
they have understood. Their descriptions will 
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Example 2 



9 

;rlc 



Text Number 1 



"Cat un anticte, ^t^iiepancaudmadonnideA 
< footed tt irifynsnation buA un topiaue, dan cet 
cae Ua veto*.. *7he anticltA one alt about bicycle 
tofti'*- and houA many, poepte don't follow- the 
nutte. *7he antucle adviete that you, &etp atent ) 
fatten, and zee nie&e otitic they, happen. *7he 
article *aye that In 60% of the hike azcidente, 
thene ie an infiactioa of the code. 9t ateo^aye 
that biku, one btcomina mone & move populan, 
fon,t*yoyment, a tide, to (von4/&c/iool,fon, tnewciee 
andatbofwtouAiem. ^ the uu£, the article 6aye 
that cyclitte one ttantUna to ne&pect the nedee" 



contain numerous linguistic errors, but this is 
| to be expected of the level. These examples 
illustrate performance standards which are 
acceptable for this level. 



Text Number 2 



"Catdtunteatet^MAlu&e. Ct&tpanceaue dee 
mote comme <£&ane panoteS> tt Gtane me 
neaaAidt/t>. CtituAvpotmcttfe^ai^capaace 
comme Utet tout *uvi tapaye. fl'aicompnietout 
te tewte. 91 tit de an, matin auand <the 
6ptaien2> tt un homme tone u*i nom avoi/i teun, 
dtjeunen,. X'homtneafaitbeaujCOupdte G 
mate it n'a pae dot un mot on, neaandin, Cautne 
peneonne. J!e <Zdptahen£> tit <Zupetts> pan, led, 
actions, de thomsne ponce aui it a mie don- tele 
lane *a main tt U a pteusie" 



Text Number 3 



^7hie neadina ie a {Jiont stony,. 9 Anotv- because 
of the dialoaice & the ztant, body, and tnd. 9 
uAvdenetandthat it ie about a u/oman uaAo loses, 
hen, panaplcue (unibwlta) on the tuoode, eaet of 
the city, anduMute until someone finds, it. She 
Anowe people phone about it <£ sJie knowe 
wJiene they, have found it, because sJte PIC7S it 
thene 5 dozen' t lose it at all. When the peieon 
finds, hen, umbrella, dAe takes, it and then makes, 
them tJiAouA themselves, into the niven, to die. 
*7hen sJte takee hen, umbnelta, leaves, it In the 
middle of the tvoods,, taet of the touMt, and the 
wJvote dcenanio stants, ayain. 
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Intermediate 6 



Example 1 



Text Number 1 
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. 5* 



'JZfc^ G/iticttA, done unjouArudqui eont tCAtt pouA 
cJuacJua de yatdienne tt muiiftAe tn^ante tt 
pOACt qoue done tooote lee 3 teatee lie commence 
pan, <$xAevyke yaAdoenne>. 2xme decoco ile 

ttu^minhjfenc. 5b&nbta,pwn4btoti 

cuieinVve aueei tt qui a de ttvptnience pouA 3 

entente qui v&nt a ttcote pouA J2 **trnaini& pen 

mole. J!a talcuAc iWapee)eo*it600<$ - 100 Span, 
moie. J!a mine eet 2bnie 9. Paqcoette, die 

CAOiAOCU^epCiACeqco tilt Q,dt(AVX, ncomtAO de telephone 
con de (oua,.) tt (nee.) 

- 2)ane la 2.e ite doiuent itne ^foancopJuone tt 
commence emme^catement a tempe pltin (£cotl 
time) pouA 1 con tn^ant cte 10 mole cAtf la 
maieon. Pnopne tnanepont. mint, Colette. 

- 3t - (janclienne cte 2 en^ante (1 3) rfvan&yee 
zocicuox, ei tile demecone a la maieon. 2xJuct 7 
tept. mine Annie." 



Text Number 2 



annonce tout ouac ouclietee pouA let. dot de 
ecotcten, ouao code becuAite noutiene. Ponce que 
done (e teocte ildct tt ecAit dee pointe qui neglect 
nieqoote tt inucuActe de lee cycketee qui 
nfooutepae autocode eecuAitaone. ^bcinecetexte, 
it commence a pevden, de (a plaieui tt toutailte 
qoo'on cotitiee no* oa^ucdettte pouA. -fipAte lie 
tAcp&qujent comiien de cycttetee ont mouAln, en 
accident tt dot qoue 60% doo tempe, ctet poAce 
qco de eont en enaction ate cock de to, 6tcuAite 
noutcene. 91 ua en diAe comment utiuAe lee 
niplemep.te tt (importance de ntepecten, cte 
code" 



Text Number 3 



^Une teWve icnit aio Aiinietene de I'aicecation pan 
te Monde deBicyciette. C eel tone ttttAt ponce qux, 
U eoouMte con ctccn teWie tt pan/e de lee 
occycletledtctane. JeMondedeBicyc&ttea 
deuAo hnocAuAee de meeuAe de eic^onitc ouao 
<Zneqcceets> dec M^lnietene de Education. 9te 
tnucitc dot a </oue ahonntA act jouAnal tt a 
devenibmemoAedel'oiasipie^ 
la fo^mulai/ve ate detune* fuUtltt. " 



I These examples illustrate what Intermediate 
| 6 students are capable of understanding. 

Students at this level are able to extrapolate 
| from the texts the main ideas which are 
I familiar to them using vocabulary and context 
I to assist them in their comprehension of the 
| main ideas presented. Students are able to 
I focus more on the messages being expressed 
| because their exposure to the language has 
1 been increased. Students are capable of 
| capturing the main points of the messages 
| presented, and most specific details with more 
| concrete texts such as Text Number 1 
I (Example 1), which provides students with 
I personal information which they can easily 
s understand. At this level, students are able to 
distinguish text types easily. For example, the 
student in Example 2 is able to discern that 
Text Number 1 is a poem "parce qu*il y a un 
rythme musicale," demonstrating that the 
1 student is able to bring and use knowledge 
I about poetry to make this deduction. What 
| distinguishes Intermediate 6 students from 
| Intermediate 5 students is that an 
| Intermediate 6 student is able to understand 
I the same categories, but more specific details, 
% and with more complex texts will still attempt 
I to use French to describe what he/she is 
capable of understanding. If students do not 
have the word or expression accessible to them 
in French, they will plug in an English word as 
| in Example 2, Text Number 3, where the 
| student writes "perd son parapluie on 
| purpose." With abstract texts, such as 
I Example 2, Text Number 3, students are only 
I able to relate factual information regarding 
I what was understood. Students at this level 
will attempt to demonstrate more 
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Example 2 



Text Number 1 



un poeme pa/iceqco'it y. 



a un 



nytfune 

rnuucaUJ , te repetition dc&> mot <Zcafe, cut, lait> 4 
^ptcoi^ f < XneyaActei>. J!e poeme t*t a pnopk de 
quetqco'ion qui tdt t/ii&te, ponce qui ta peneonne 
quJitlcUe <mam, cutec ma+vfc ton petit dejeusvtn, 
tans, tut panltA. 91 ttt panti torn* tut dine con 
mot." 



Text Number 2 



"Cast uav adverttdAement, <cuotonene6e&s> etc 

46CAAM&pOU/ltc<rt/op^^ 

comme i& portent aco tecteu/i, dcma+ide tui deb 
q^oetduond,. /loo Qccebcc,, <A wt concointn tjue tet> 
OfcltiJju*- ne flytit pa&r aA&ey d 'attention qioandite* 
condutAent. JltbbicAfclett^ 
aueo te pnopne Atcouiite it n'y a, paA ouaac etc 
nit^ooe^. Xza ccfc£&tc± deuAOietit tine <Zcuuane3> 
diA- ^iAqootA tt comment preventer let, acciclcntd* 
ponce qco' it n'tbt pOA tooojouAA ttA automo&itiAteA 
qui cauAe ttA accidents pnohtemtA. " 



Text Number 3 



"C'lAtcontpttittiiAtoiAedu 
qoo 'i& tepanlent tnsemkte. J!a-modci*aepend6on 
pOAOpluie <onpuytp06e^>pou/uqooeteA monAieuAA 
pou/iletnocove. £ttt/it& incite antneonfo 
necu*oin te ponaptoue . Paid, to £cmme ttA tuent. 
Cite pant tonA te poAoptcoie qco'tttc te&ee pooui 
quztou'oon dawtne poccn te ttoaven." 



sophisticated usages, since they have had more 
exposure to the language. However, their 
production level still does not match their 
comprehension level, as students have not 
necessarily attained full precision in the 
language used to express what they are able to 
comprehend. These examples illustrate 
performance standards which are acceptable 
for this level. 
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features of Jrenth as a Second Language Learners ' fading Comprehension 



Advanced level performance criteria 

I Advanced 7 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students (guided situations), and in unstructured and unfamiliar contexts 
(relating to the use of authentic documents of varying lengths), where students are not 
given specific instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their cultural, 
linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as illustrations, 
graphs, etc.) to identify the types of texts being read and to identify almost all the main 
message(s) being shared with the comprehension of many supporting familiar details, 
even those which are sociolinguistically tied for both concrete and abstract texts. 
Students at this level will also begin to make interpretations of literary texts such as 
poems and short stories. For example, in the case of a poem, they are able to identify all 
the concrete meanings being shared and will demonstrate this comprehension making 
general statements about the content. They will begin to make general interpretations 
about what it is they have read and are able to identify textual evidence to support their 
hypotheses. For the most part, they will use French to express what they have 
understood, but will use the odd English word in their summary in order to sustain the 
description of the messages which have been understood. 

g Advanced 8/9 

In structured and familiar contexts, using materials tailored for French as a second 
language students (guided situations), and in unstructured and unfamiliar contexts 
(relating to the use of authentic documents of varying lengths), where students are not 
necessarily given specific instructions (non-guided situations), they are able to use their 
cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge (cognate usage; context clues, such as 
illustrations, graphs, etc.) to identify the types of texts being read and to identify the main 
message(s) being shared with the comprehension of a substantial amount of supporting 
details, even those which are sociolinguistically tied. Students at this level will also be 
able to make interpretations regarding literary texts such as plays and novels. For 
example, in the case of a novel, they are able to describe, in fair detail, the factual events 
and are able to analyze and interpret the symbolic meanings inherent in the text. They 
are able to find textual evidence to support their hypotheses and will do so with precision. 
They will use French to express what it is they have understood and will describe their 
understandings both in general and detailed terms. They will use French as much as 
possible, but may resort to the odd English word or use circumlocution techniques in order 
to sustain their description of the messages which have been understood. 




features of French as a Second Language Learners' fading Comprehension 



Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

At this point in the implementation process, there are Advanced 7 students who are able to 
comprehend the main message(s) being shared. They are able to add most detail to what 
they have understood, but this detail is basically concrete information only. They are able to 
use French to describe what it is they have understood, but use the odd English or invented 
word to sustain the communication. They are also beginning to make interpretations about 
literary texts, such as poems and short stories, using textual information to support their 
hypotheses. However, their written production skills are laging far behind their 
comprehension level and lack precision. This precision can be improved by providing 
students with ample opportunity to deal with authentic texts. At the present time no 
Advanced 8/9 readers have been identified. 



features of French as a Second Language Learners' Reading Comprehension 



Examples of Advanced Level Students' Reading Comprehension of Authentic Texts 
in a Teaching/Testing Situation 

Please refer to page 50 which explains how this sample was obtained. 
Advanced 7 

This student has been able to identify all of the main ideas and specific details given in the 
first activity. In the reinvestment activity, the student was able to incorporate a few of the 
main ideas presented in the authentic text to demonstrate that some transfer of information 
was occurring. 

Directives : Coche les phrases qui expriment les messages importants dans 
cette publicity. 



On gagnera beaucoup plus d' argent si on quitte l'ecole 
avant de terminer le secondaire. 

Maintenant et dans le futur, on aura besoin de plus 
d'6ducation pour amt'liorer sa condition de vie. 

On aura plus de choix d'emplois si on termine au moins 
le secondaire deuxieme cycle. 



4. 3n donne 10 bonnes raisons pour quitter l'e*cole. 

_^5. Le but de la brochure est d'aider les jeunes a se connaitre 
et a decouvrir les difffcrentes possibility qui s'offrent a 
eux dans Tavenir. 

Directives : Associe les expressions dans la coionne de gauche a celles de 
droite. 



Expression dans le texte 



Une autre facon de la lire 
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3. Reinvestissement 



y On se fout de moi a l'ecole. 
.2. Je coule tout le temps. 
y^.. lachant l'ecole. 

As-tu d£ja pense' a decrocher? 

Je veux me Uiller une place au soleil. 

Jen vaux la peine. 
^7. L'6cole, e'est plate. 
^ Je suis enceinte. 



Je trouve l'e*cole ennuyante. 



la. 



Je veux trouver ma place dans 
le monde. 

As-tu deja pense' a quitter 
le'cole? 

Je vais avoir un b£be\ 

... decrochant. 

On me cherche a l'ecole. 

Je ne re*ussirai pas. 

Je me valorise. 

On se moque de moi a l'ecole. 



jJ'cU intmdu, c^cci <m>ic± alley (ftoitttA, tic/yli it ci±t p&cci ca qui j'lCJii* citti litt'n. 
Jltcoli tti tone placi poto* dppmic&n. Sicuocoup- dU, <m>± &mii± ±ont mcou la (Uotei . 
2)cm4> 3 otc 4 G^xnitA. <aou± alley cuuyii v-o&u, dipl&tni it &icuoc&iop> dc cAoia, di*> 
jo&tir pJtcd, lacitant. *7cc pitcx, £aiu> pltcd, d 'anoint it con ±tatUi. fli oioiot acoi 
tfUsittti lioolt nt la £au,ti lex pica mtucv-cu^t fu, il y> a. Pimd± *ni± conteil± it *u,±tn 
a Cicott. 

A. 
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Examples of Advanced Level Students' Reading Comprehension of Authentic Texts 
(non-guided situation) (See Appendix C for background information on these texts.) 

Advanced 7 



Text Number 1 



"Cca£ ton a/dicU, uo* ta ticuAott tt lu» couau* | 
daexudtnh, pooon, Ua cyctibtt*,. 91 panic dt 
pouAqcubi<>nfaL^ 

<£ accidents cAaqoot anntt autc tu> cuc£&£t& fuo 
COUM& tt& btu&tA, ooo ta mont. 60% dt 6C6> 
accidtnt&, *ont caooul p&i tu> cyctitttA, pa^ tt& 
rno&yiitJjLA,. 91 pantc dt& niytu* tt tt Code dt 
ticconltt noutuAjt tt cc cocoon ptut £ait pou/i 

G/^A£/l<p4Jtlb±QJOCi^^ 9tditq*0t 

ctU> nict6&aiK du 
pant dt& cyclid&A. 



Text Number 2 



"C'te£uAipobmLttjc6cdb 

t&t taacltmtnt commc ga dun poimt. Qootl 
c^'Aomme a ioi/tt ion ca^t doo tait tt uoc/ic. 91 o, 
£oomi ton ccyoAtttc tt ftiit dz& nondd, , dtt, ctictt 
ckmc ta ^.omtc (o dsn&At slings). 91 Q, mo\ tt± 
ctnditA dans, oon otridnUA- {aiJtSA on cm o/JxtnOy). 
91 d>tdt ttvi, pontt 6a ohaptaoo tt rncuittato tt 
panto Aou&i&ptuu,. 9ln<ipanltpab(>ane^andt% 

^al compter cAoftot titfnt." 



Text Number 3 



yy Undiab^cot. 91 yG, du, ~ qui mt lapptti (fUt 
ct^dc&panJt±dtpcA&onn&. 9tt6tdui#,pa/i£ib. 
1) Qiott (fco'oon a pfA/doo &on panap&oit. J!a 
dta/o^atconuvtence J!a 
peAt&nntt^talWipAonba 
poa/i qiot&ftot <t;puAp&6t>. Jb, monutuA- t^ui ta 
tA&coviA, tdt tetttment con^u&t. la madamt qooi 
f a ptndoo <maok nstyande, ctttt ptA&onnt out, mitit<>o 
cLc pout dc 6ch& a onyt Aiuam*. QooOndtAynunt 
anAwe aoo pont ta madame dot qoot ctdt 6on 
Aiooaettdtbouttf. 9t±ejt£adan6>tanioyb*b. la 
pGAOptooot i&t (ai6&i cuo miutoodoopont. Jftpcn&t 
<jiot ta madame itait commt t 'incarnation dt 
m&it, U naoaot pad, tt oAyioo. Cttait ntccuaiAt 
pouA> tui dt taoottf* 



This example illustrates what an Advanced 7 
student is capable of understanding. Students 
at this level are able to extrapolate from the 
texts the main ideas and most supporting 
details from authentic texts of varying 
lengths, especially concrete texts. These 
descriptions are carried out fully in French 
and are, for the most part, general i l nature, 
with some details being added to the 
description. At this level, the odd English 
word such as "purpose" in Text Number 3 or 
! false cognate, such as "motoristes" in Text 
[ Number 1, are inserted, solely as a means of 
I sustaining the communication, since the more 
\ appropriate word may have been a new word 
\ in the student's vocabulary or not accessible to 
l memory at that moment. As a result, the 
1 student is able to capture the essence of 
| meaning so as to maintain the recollection of 
* information. With abstract texts, such as Text 

Number 3, the student is beginning to 
\ demonstrate the ability to hypothesize about 
| the literary meaning of the short story, since 
| he/she states, Me pense que la madame £tait 
| comme Tincarnation de mort... w However, the 
student's production level does not match his/ 
I her comprehension level, as the student has 
I not been able to articulate, with complete 
I accuracy, what it is he/she has understood. 
| This example illustrates a performance 
standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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^j^ssessing the (Production Skitts: OraC and "Written 
Production 



BALANCING THE ASSESSMENT OF THE MESSAGE 

When assessing and assigning a level of language competency to these two skill areas, as 
described in the Program of Studies, it is important to have a clear and concise picture of 
what they are. Oral and written production involve the creation of messages to communicate 
an intent. There are three important elements to consider when developing and assessing 
the production skills: 1) the intent being communicated, 2) the communicative task and 3) 
the precision of the language the students employ to communicate the meaning behind their 
intent. 



ERLC 



The communicative intent provides the reason or need for communicating and will 
determine what will be produced and how it will be produced. These communicative intents 
are often referred to as language functions, such as: asking/giving information, asking/ 
answering a question, persuading or convincing someone to do something, etc., which 
determine what form the communication will take. These forms of communication are 
known as communicative tasks, which replicate real-life ways in which messages are 
produced. For example, for the oral production skill these communicative tasks would take 
the form of informal/formal conversations, public announcements, oral interviews, 
commercials, etc., and for written production, they could take the form of letters, recipes, 
poems, summaries or reports, for example. In essence, the texts that exist for the receptive 
skills are the same texts that can be used for the oral/written production skills (see Appendix 
B for a list of some of these possible texts). The difference, though, is that students will need 
to be consciously aware of what it is they are producing (the communicative intent of their 
productions) and how they will be able to express this intent (the use of the language, i.e., 
correct grammar usage, appropriate vocabulary, and discourse markers to create coherent 
and cohesive discourse). 

Language precision will demonstrate the level of language sophistication and the accuracy 
used by students. As with the comprehension skills, there are also levels of complexity in the 
forms of language used by the students and the accuracy to be expected. In the beginning, 
for example, students will begin producing the language by means of simple ritualized 
sentences and will gradually move on to more sophisticated forms of the language, given the 
context and the type of communicative task involved. For example, at the Beginning level, 
precision will be expected at the word level so that the focus of assessment will be around the 
precision of word usage, at the Intermediate level it will be at the sentence and the 
paragraph level, and at the Advanced level it will be at the discourse level. In order for 
students to attain accuracy and be successful in carrying out their oral and written 
productions, they will need to b'j provided with a vast number of authentic language models 
before they will be able to produce a given communicative task orally or in written form. 
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Assessing the Production Sk^is: OraC and Written Production 



Initially, when students are asked to produce on their own, they will need guidance in the 
development of their productions. These productions should be based on contextually 
appropriate language models which can assist students in becoming fluent communicators 
for either spontaneous or prepared purposes. Students should be made to understand that 
being able to communicate successfully also involves linguistic precision. In order to attain 
this precision, students must be given ample opportunity to develop and refine the language 
forms they are being exposed to, using authentic, real-life situations and numerous language 
models at the comprehension level before they are asked to produce. When students are 
ready to produce, they should be given sufficient time and opportunity to do so, with plenty of 
time to practice and store in memory new structures which are being introduced while 
recycling and reusing others which have been previously acquired. 

They should also be shown that the same linguistic elements can be transferred from one 
context to another and from one field of experience to another. For example, the concept of 
numbers can be transferred to a number of linguistic usages, in addition to contextual 
usages, such as asking the date, giving the time, numbering items, asking for a page number, 
counting money, giving one's telephone number and address, etc. When students realize that 
they can recycle and transfer the same linguistic element to a number of different contexts 
and situations, they will develop more confidence in their use of the language. 

A further step in the language development of the production skills is to provide students 
with accessibility to real-life examples or documents in order that they can hear and see 
authentic language in use. These authentic documents can be used in turn as models of 
correct and accurate oral/written productions. Students can analyze the content (messages) 
and how these messages are being produced. In other words, students can identify, using 
authentic documents, the types of linguistic elements and structures that are being employed 
as a means of expressing these messages, the type of vocabulary that is being used and how 
ideas are connected and interrelated. Employing this system of analysis will assist students 
in being able to develop their oral/written language competencies as they begin to recreate or 
create their own messages. It is only by being exposed to a number of authentic language 
models that students will be able to generate and produce their own messages which are both 
precise in language use and contextually appropriate. 



Another aspect of improving and refining students' language competency is providing 
students with instruments and processes which will foster the development of their language 
skills, not impede or hinder them. Processes such as peer or teacher editing, which ask the 
students to reflect upon the errors being committed and not just correcting them, will assist 
students in developing self-monitoring skills which will guide them in the choices they make 
regarding their ability to communicate their intents. The use of diagnostic guides which 
define the assessment criteria being used to evaluate the students' final work will also allow 
them the opportunity to improve their ability to refine their communicative/linguistic skills. 
These guides should be accompanied by a viable error correction code which facilitates the 
task of revising and editing one's work. This code must be explained to students prior to 
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being used, so that all concerned will be able to understand and appropriately apply the code 
to the revision of the students' own work. 



Correction codes need to be simple, efficient and effective. When creating the code and 
implementing it, teachers must keep in mind the objectives of the task, what language 
elements are being presently introduced, what is being developed, and what linguistic 
elements are in the refinement stage. Error correction should raise to the students' 
conscious level those elements which are being introduced, but should mainly focus on the 
developing and refining language elements to reduce the possibilities of fossilization 
(improper storage in memory) of these elements. Attainment does not occur after one or two 
exposures; rather, students need to reinforce constantly what they have previously learned in 
order to sustain its usage. For this reason, criterion-based evaluation ensures that all 
previous linguistic elements are constantly being recycled and reused, both in formative and 
summative situations. 



Students should be presented with these criteria when the communicative task is initially 
assigned, re-presented during the developmental process as a means of revising and editing 
their work and once again at the point of summative evaluation, so that students are given 
the opportunity to improve and refine their work. This is especially true of oral or written 
work that is prepared, rather than spontaneous, since prepared speech is often characterized 
by complete sentences, and a logical and sequential presentation of these thoughts. On the 
other hand, spontaneous speech is often characterized by repetitions, incomplete sentences, 
rephrasing, and may contain linguistic errors that do not disturb the listener (and sometimes 
the reader). If, however, in spontaneous interaction there are errors that are 
incomprehensible to the listener (or the reader), they are often negotiated between the 
listener and the speaker, or the reader and the writer, so as to clarify the original meaning 
behind the message(s) produced. In this sense, an immediate error correction process is 
being carried out, since the interlocutors are negotiating the message(s) not understood. In 
prepared speech, however, a more conscious process must be carried out in order to correct 
and improve the communication, since the same interaction is often not a part of the process. 

This is where checklists and grids will assist learners in becoming better communicators. 
For example, in the Beginning Level Model Test students are supplied with checklists in 
order to assist them in ascertaining if they have included all the content required by the task 
and to make them reflect upon their prepared production to determine if they have 
successfully completed the task. An example from the Beginning Level Model Test is 
included on the following page to demonstrate how students can be given a strategy which 
will assist them in improving not only the communicative task but the precision of the 
language being used. 
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In this test question, the students are asked to prepare a P. A. announcement for their school 
regarding a Valentine's dance, a basketball match between two schools or a French Club 
meeting. They are to choose one of the three options. They are also provided with a model if 
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they need one in order to create their own P. A. announcement. In addition, they are given a 
checklist to ensure that all the content required in the test item is included in their message 
and that they have checked, by listening to their message, to see if they have any errors they 
wish to correct. This checklist is one of a number of checklists which can be found in this 
particular model test. 



Liste de controle 
pour Peleve 



Student 
Checklist 



1. J'ai prepare mon annonce publique en 
d^crivant : 



1. I have prepared my public 
announcement describing: 



□ l'^venement (comm./lang.). 



□ the event (comm./lang.). 



□ la date (comm./lang.). 



□ the date (comm.lang.). 



□ Theure (comm.lang.). 



□ the time (comm./lang.). 



□ Tendroit (comm./lang.). 



□ the place (comm./lang.). 



□ une £cole ou une fete francophone 
(a). 



□ a francophone school or a cultural 
celebration (c). 



2. J'ai 



2. I have: 



□ verifiS que mon message est complet 
(comm./f.l.g.). 



□ ensured that my message is complete 
(comm./g.l.e.). 



□ utilise «il y a» (lang.). 



□ used "il y a" Gang.). 



□ utilise le temps present des verbes 
Gang.). 



□ used verbs in the present tense 
Gang.). 



□ utilise une forme correcte de Theure 
(horloge de 12 ou 24 heures) 
(lang./c). 



□ used a correct form for time (12 or 24 
hour clock) (lang./c). 



□ utilise un format approprte pour une 
annonce publique pr6par6e (f.l.g.). 



□ used a format appropriate for a 

prepared public announcement (g.l.e.) 
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Therefore, in order to determine students' oral or written production competency, it is 
important to determine the intent the students are to communicate, the type of 
communicative task the students will be engaged in in order to be able to carry out the 
intent, what linguistic elements will be needed in order to be able to complete the 
communicative task successfully and what sociolinguistic aspects are apparent which will 
render the communicative task more culturally appropriate. These elements are essential 
for determining at what level of language competency the students are functioning in terms 
of the Program of Studies. 

In order to assess students' oral and written production it is recommended that both 
formative and summative evaluations be taken into account. These assessments should take 
the form of sample collections from both the students' experiential classroom activities and 
the test situations they are involved in. The accumulation of these types of samples will 
provide a more exact picture of the students' communicative/linguistic abilities at any given 
point of time and will also provide the students with concrete evidence of their language 
development over the course of the school year. These profiles can also be shared between 
teachers as a means of placing students at the appropriate language developmental level or 
for diagnostic purposes. 

Creating assessment criteria for evaluating the production 

SKILLS 



As was previously discussed in the "Introduction," an important aspect of the evaluation 
process is the use of clear and concise assessment criteria which will be used to judge 
students' oral and written performance. The criteria describe, for the evaluator and for the 
student being evaluated, the parameters permitted to attain certain standards as they relate 
to a given communicative task, the language competency level and the curriculum standards 
of the program. These criteria contain scaled rubrics which will ascertain to what degree 
students have been able to attain the curriculum standards of the Program of Studies, i.e., to 
determine whether students have met the acceptable standard, have met a standard of 
excellence or have not met the standard at all. The rubrics of these criteria delineate, in 
qualitative terms, the scale of performance for the communicative task and the quantitative 
value attributed to each rubric contained within the scale. 



Rubrics are used to evaluate both the content and the quality of the performance. When 
teachers (evaluators, test designers) assign an oral or written communicative task which is to 
be judged summativeiy, it is important to determine, prior to assigning the task, what 
content will be evaluated and how the content and quality of the message are to be judged. 
To create an effective evaluation grid which contains scaled rubrics for each of the four 
components and quantified descriptions which meet the curriculum standards of the 
program, one can follow these three steps. 
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1. List all of the elements which will be judged for each component and determine what 
value each component will be given. At the Beginning level it is recommended to assign 
greater values to the experiential/communicative component than to the language 
component, since the latter is mostly in the development stage. However, as students 
move into the higher Intermediate levels and the Advanced levels, the experiential/ 
communicative and language components should be weighted equally. 

2. For each criterion, develop a scale which starts with what is considered to be the standard 
of excellence and move downwards for as many descriptors as are required. The 
categories do not have to be exactly the same in quantity, but a progression must be 
evident. 

3. Provide a weighting for each rubric, based on what is deemed to be the standard of 
excellence, what is considered acceptable and what is not acceptable. 

(Adapted from the original source: Herman, Aschbacher, and Winters, 1992 as cited by Pate, 
Homestead and McGinnis, 1993, p. 25.) 

The following example will help to illustrate this process. The students have just finished a 
unit on "Housing" and are now required to sell an item, because they are moving to another 
city/province and this particular item is far too expensive to move. Students are required to 
advertise the item in their community newspaper. They have seen classified ads previously 
in both English and French and have done an example together as a class. Students are now 
asked to create their own ad containing the following elements. Students are to: 1) indicate 
the item to be sold, 2) provide a description of the item (minimum 3 characteristics), 
3) provide a contact name, a telephone number and the correct expression required for 
asking for more information, 4) mention the price of the item, using the correct format in 
French Canada for writing the price, 5) use the appropriate format for writing a classified ad 
(isolated words only, commas and boxed format), ensuring correct spelling, correct use of 
adjectives, appropriate vocabulary and correct word order for the ad, 6) follow the model, 
7) use a dictionary to ensure that the words are spelled correctly and 8) attempt to create the 
ad to the best of their ability (risk-taking). The students are then provided with the 
following evaluation grid so as to inform them of exactly what is to be evaluated and how. 
The values assigned are arbitrary in nature and were assigned in this fashion for illustrative 
purposes. These values will change according to the communicative task, the complexity of 
the task and the level of precision required by the language competency level. 
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As can be seen by the grid, the content and how it is to be evaluated is clear. Students are 
fully aware of how their performance will be judged and it is up to them to perform 
accordingly. An example of this grid is included in Appendix D which can be adapted to 
classroom use if the reader so chooses. 

As teachers, evaluators and test designers develop criteria, they will also become aware of 
the fact that the higher the language competency level the more precise the descriptors will 
have to become and that more categories will be needed to define the students' performance, 
since the communicative tasks are more complex in nature and require more sophisticated 
language usage. In all cases, evaluators may find the summary tables in Appendix A useful 
for creating the acceptable standard descriptors and building the remaining criteria from 
there. For further examples, readers are encouraged to view the Intermediate Level Model 
Test which provides a number of examples of different criteria, which have been developed 
based on the type and complexity of the communicative task. 

This section has provided suggestions for the development of criteria forjudging students' 
language performance for the oral and written production skills. What follows are 
descriptions of the performance criteria for these two skills at different language competency 
levels as defined in the Program of Studies and examples of student work that illustrate the 
main characteristics being featured by the samples. 




eatures of French as a Second Language Learners' Oral 
Production 
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Beginning level performance criteria 

| Beginning 1 

Students at this level are able to take learned and rehearsed words, using their cultural, 
linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally (listing, naming, 
asking/answering ritualized questions, and describing simple concepts) by creating 
simple, prepared texts containing one or two words, phrases or sentences, relating to the 
fields of experience under study. The communicative tasks the students are able to carry 
out are very simple in nature and are always initiated by someone or something else, for 
example, being able to provide information in simple dialogue situations (answering 
ritualized questions in a reactive manner, naming items, identifying and describing 
concrete things, etc.) based on the context. These texts are always modelled for the 
students before they are able to recreate their own similar texts. They are able to use 
simple linguistic elements, such as the verbs "avoir, etre, aller, faire," and simple 
vocabulary relating to colours, numbers, personal information, such as their age, their 
name and telephone number and information about their family, when asked ritualized 
questions that require this information. If questions are asked that are not exactly as 
memorized, they experience difficulty in providing an answer. The delivery is marked 
with the presence of first language interference in the melody and the rhythm and is often 
staccatto-like in nature. 

As there are multiple entry points at the Beginning level, the type of content one will 
find in these oral productions will be directly related to the cognitive development of tho 
students and their age. Students who are in either junior or senior high school will be 
able to link more sentences together, but these sentences will still remain very simplistic 
in nature and without the use of cohesive elements to make the oral production more 
natural in its delivery. For example, upon hearing the ritualized question "Comment 
t'appelles-tu?" a 9/10 year old will say, in a presentation situation "Je m'appelle Paul." and 
will then need the question "Quel age as-tu? w in order to be able to answer with "J'ai dix 
ans. w , whereas a junior or senior high school student may say under the same 
circumstances "Je m'appelle Suzanne et j'ai quinze ans", since at this age and cognitive 
level the students are more likely to want to be more explicit with the kinds of information 
they want to share with the listener. At all age groups, though, students will rely heavily 
on models for pronunciation and linguistic replication and will require a number of 
redundant situations in order to be able to transfer the linguistic knowledge they have 
acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience, and from one context to 
another within the same field of experience. They will require constant guidance and 
modelling in order to be successful in their oral productions. samples 
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| Beginning 2 

Students at this level are able to take learned and rehearsed words or sentences, using 
their cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally 
(listing, naming, answering ritualized questions, asking and answering simple questions, 
giving simple commands, describing simple concepts, and expressing simple needs) by 
creating simple, routine prepared texts composed of a number of simple words, phrases or 
simple sentences relating to the fields of experience under study and the context(s) being 
presented. The communicative tasks the students are able to carry out are simple, but 
are becoming more authentic in nature, although still requiring someone or something 
else to initiate and sustain the communication. For example, they are able to provide 
information in simple dialogue situations containing a question/answer format. The types 
of communicative tasks that students at this level can successfully carry out are tasks, 
such as describing one's family in an audioletter, giving someone simple directions using a 
map or creating a weather report which contains information on highs and lows and 
meteorological conditions. These productions are still somewhat staccatto-like in their 
delivery and the melody and rhythm continue to be influenced by their first language. 

These oral texts are always modelled for the students before they are able to recreate 
their own similar texts. They are able to use simple vocabulary and linguistic elements 
relating to qualifying adjectives, directions, the use of w er" verbs in the present tense, the 
imperative, sentences which use the verbs "avoir, etre, faire, aller," and information about 
themselves, their family and their friends, etc., when asked ritualized questions that 
require this information. If questions are asked that are not exactly as they have 
memorized them, they are unable to provide an answer. 

As stated in Beginning 1, students at this level can range in age and as a result, the 
content of their oral productions will reflect their cognitive development and their age. 
Students will still rely heavily on models for pronunciation and linguistic replication, and 
will require a number of redundant situations in order to be able to transfer the linguistic 
knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience and 
from one context to another within the same field of experience. They will require 
continual guidance and modelling in order to be successful in their oral productions; 
however, at this level, students will begin to take a few more risks in the kinds of things 
they say as they are developing more confidence with the language and the situations 
they are confronting. As a result, they will tend to make more language and 
pronunciation errors which must be corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect 
storage in memory of their usage and pronunciation. 

| Beginning 3 

Students at this level are able to take rehearsed and acquired words and sentences, using 
'.heir cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally 
(listing, naming, asking and answering simple questions, giving simple directions/ 
commands/advice, describing simple concepts, and expressing simple needs) by creating 
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simple, routine, prepared texts composed of many simple words, phrases or simple 
sentences relating to the fields of experience under study and the context(s) being 
presented. The communicative tasks the students are able to carry out are still simple 
but authentic in nature. They are able to recreate dialogues, for example, which are 
basically structured but whero they can add some spontaneity. The delivery, however, is 
still somewhat stilted and lacks the naturalness associated with authentic discourse. The 
types of communicative tasks that the students can successfully engage in are, for 
example, describing one's likes and dislikes or activities in an exchange audioletter, 
producing a fairly descriptive weather report, presenting a P.A. message related to 
activities in the school, participating in a controlled interview situation, giving precise 
directions over the telephone, etc. They are also beginning to create their own questions 
so as to be able to participate more naturally in authentic face-to-faec exchanges. 
However, their productions are still staccatto-like in delivery and the melody and rhythm 
continue to be influenced by the students' first language. 

Oral texts are still being modelled for the students before they are able to recreate or 
create their own similar texts. They are able to use vocabulary, limited to the fields of 
experience, and linguistic elements relating to the present tense, simple future and the 
imperative, sentences which use the verbs "avoir, etre, faire, aller," qualifying and 
possessive adjectives, to provide information about themselves, their family, their friends, 
their activities, their likes/dislikes, etc., when asked ritualized questions that require this 
information. If questions are asked that are not exactly as they have memorized, they will 
require the questions to be rephrased so as to be able to provide an answer. 

As stated in Beginning 1 and 2, students at this level can still range in age and as a 
result, the content of their oral productions will reflect their cognitive development and 
their age. Students will still rely heavily on models for pronunciation and linguistic 
replication and will require a number of redundant situations in order to be able to 
transfer the linguistic knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other 
fields of experience, and from one context to another within the same or different field of 
experience. They will still require continual guidance and modelling in order to be 
successful in their oral productions. As students develop more confidence with the 
language, they will take more risks in the kinds of things they will say. As a result, they 
will tend to make more language and pronunciation errors, especially when reading 
prepared texts. It is important to provide students with the opportunity to be corrected 
appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory of the usage and 
pronunciation of the prepared and spontaneous texts they are producing. In addition, 
error correction should be done in order to make students aware of the importance of 
language precision as a means of becoming a better communicator with native speakers of 
the language. 
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Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students the the Beginning level are asked to produce texts, they are very limited in 
nature and tend to lack authenticity as they relate to communicative tasks. Students are 
still being asked to engage in activities that are language focused as opposed to being 
communicatively focused; that is, communicative activities in which there is an intent (a 
reason for communicating) and a communicative task (an authentic way in which 
language is used in real life). As a result, students tend to rely heavily on prepared texts, 
which are teacher corrected and in which the students are not actively involved in the edit/ 
revision process. These texts are then read aloud and the students often find themselves 
producing words which they are neither familiar with or have had sufficient practice 
pronouncing. They often repeat texts without really knowing what they are producing. The 
reason for this is that students are often being asked to produce for evaluative purposes 
before they are ready to do so, resulting in insufficient time to attain the elements being 
evaluated. What is important to note is that students should be given authentic texts to 
model from and real-life tasks to carry out after having followed guided practice sessions. In 
addition, they should also have sufficient exposure to simple spontaneous interactions so that 
they become accustomed to asking as well as answering questions with the language 
knowledge that they are able to understand and employ. 

In order, then, for Beginning level 1, 2 and 3 students to become better communicators, they 
must engage in real-life tasks that allow them to develop and refine the communicative/ 
linguistic elements of the Program of Studies sufficiently so as to be able to progress into the 
Intermediate level. The examples that follow illustrate some of the features of the Program 
of Studies which are being demonstrated at the present time, but more authentic tasks must 
be carried out in order for students to perform effectively in experiential/communicative 
situations. 

The examples can be heard on the audio cassette which accompanies this document. 
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Examples of Beginning Level 1 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 

Field of Experience: 
Animals 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 

A simple narrative of one's favourite animals 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Describing animals 

Age of Students: 
8-10 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare in 
advance the colours they wished to use to describe 
the animals. They were given time to practice 
before being recorded. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to create a message, 
following a model which identified an appropriate 
colour for the animals chosen, using the present 
tense. They were also asked to identify themselves, 
their age and what they were studying. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a simple 
message composed of simple sentences, 
prepared in a modelled and structured fashion. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and the 
intent is obvious. 

• The message provides simple, concrete in forma 
tion that is representative of the task. Some 
hesitation is evident as the student attempts to 
express the message, but this is expected of 
students beginning to experiment with the 
language. 



Culturally: 
The text does not lend itself to cultural 
information since the task does not necessarily 
require the identification of cultural facts or the 
use of social conventions. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this sample is 
appropriate to the task, using words that have 
been taught in a ritualized manner. The use of 
colours is appropriate to the types of 
animals mentioned and demonstrates logical 
use of the concept. 

• The student is making some pronunciation 
errors within the sentence, with rhythm and 
melody being influenced by the first language, 
but this would not distract a native speaker. 

• The student shows agreement between the 
noun and adjectives and correct word order, 
since the text has been practiced and language 
use is memorized, not fully attained. 



Strategically: 

• The student has used structured practice as a 
means of acquiring the linguistic structure, 
(cognitive) 

• The student has taken the risk to create a 
recorded message voluntarily, (socio-affective) 

• The student is selectively attending to the task 
by adhering to the model provided, 
(metacognitive) j 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 2 



Field of Experience: 
School 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Au tobiogr aph ica 1 n arr ati ve 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Presenting oneself to a classmate 

Age of Students: 
8-10 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare an 
oral presentation in which they would provide 
personal information to someone unknown to them. 
They were given language models to follow which 
ware prepared by the teacher. Prom these models, 
students were to select the sentences that they felt 
best described them. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to communicate information 
about themselves using autobiographical 
information such as their name, their birthdate, 
likes and dislikes in order that another person could 
get to know them better. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



f Communicatively: ^ 
> The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words and ritualized sentences 
together to create a number of simple concrete 
messages prepared in a modelled and 
structured fashion. 

• The message is appropriate to the 
communicative intent and is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the communicative intent. 



J 



Culturally: 

• The task does not require that any particular 
cultural information or social conventions be 
included. 



r Linguistically: ^ 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task, but limited in nature. 

• There is some faulty pronunciation evident, far 
example, "mars" and has a stacatto-like 
delivery, but this does not impede the 
comprehension of the message. Rhythm and 
melody are influenced by the first language. 

• The student is demonstrating the correct use of 
the present tense, adjectival placement, and 
correct word order. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level, but as a series of thoughts, they 
are not developed sequentially or logically, j 



Strategically: 

• The student has followed the model given in 
order to create a message, (cognitive) 

• The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
produce a number of simple sentences orally, 
(socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions, with assis- 
tance from the teacher regarding the language 
models to use and the completion of the task, 
(metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 3 



Field of Experience: 
School 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Public announcement 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing fellow students of a school event 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare an 
oral announcement in which they would provide 
information regarding a school event. They were 
given language models to follow in the Beginning 
Level Model Test and were to recreate a message 
from the alternatives presented. They were also 
given a checklist to use as a means of verifying their 
message. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to communicate information 
about the event by identifying a francophone 
presence and by using linguistic elements 
appropriate to the message being communicated. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words and sentences together to 
recreate a prepared, concrete message 
composed of a number of simple sentences, 
produced in a modelled and structured 
fashion. 

• The message is appropriate to the communica- 
tive intent and is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple and sufficient 
information that is representative of the task 
and the communicative intent. 



f Culturally: 

• The student was able to identify a franco- 
phone presence in the province by naming the 
school "Maurice- La vallee". 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task, but limited in nature. 

• There is some faulty pronunciation evident, 
for example, "commence," but it does not 
impede the comprehension of the message. 

• The delivery of the message is still influenced by 
the first language as the rhythm and melody are 
not smooth or natural. 

• The student is demonstrating the correct use 
of the present tense and preposition usage. 
The student was not able to use the posses- 
sive usage with "de" correctly. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level. 



C Strategically: a 

♦ The student has been able to follow a model to 
recreate a message appropriate to the instruc- 
tions given, (cognitive) 

♦ The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
produce a simple message orally, (socio- 
effective) 

♦ The student has selectively attended to the 
task by using a checklist to verify the produc- 
tion, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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features of Jrench as a Second Language Learners' OraC Productum 



Examples of Beginning Level 2 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
School 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Autobiographical narrative 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Presenting oneself to a classmate 

Age of Students: 
8-10 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare an 
oral presentation in which they would provide 
personal information to someone unknown to them. 
They were given language models to follow which 
were prepared by the teacher. Prom these models, 
students were to select the sentences that they felt 
best described them. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to communicate information 
about themselves, using autobiographical 
information, such as their names, their birthdate, 
likes and dislikes in order that another person could 
get to know them better. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words and ritualized sentences 
together to create a simple, concrete message 
composed of a number of simple sentences, 
prepared in a modelled and structured 
fashion. 

• The message is appropriate to the communica- 
tive intent and is obvious and clear. 1 

• The message provides simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the communicative intent. 
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Culturally: A 
• The task does not require that any particular 

cultural information or social conventions be 

included. 



/^Linguistically: ^ 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task, but limited in nature. 

• The student's pronunciation is near natural 
and is easy to comprehend, but the rhythm 
and melody of the language are still 
influenced by the first language; 

• The student is demonstrating the correct use 
of the present tense and adjectival placement. 
The student has also used linguistic elements 
that are found at other levels, but has done so 
correctly, with the assistance of the teacher. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level, but as a series of thoughts 
they are not developed sequentially or 
logically. 

^ y 

Strategically: 

• The student has been able to follow the model 
given tc recreate a message, (cognitive) 

• The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
produce a simple message orally, (socio- 
affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions, with the 
assistance from the teacher regarding the 
language models to use and the completion of 
the task, (metacognitive) j 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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features of French as a Second Language Learners ' Oral Production 



Example 2 



Field of Experience: 
Weather 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
A weather report for the radio 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone about weather conditions 

Age of Students: 
12-15 years 



Background of the Example: 

Students were given the opportunity to prepare the 

text in advance. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to communicate weather 
conditions using weather expressions appropriate to 
the temperatures chosen. They were also to identify 
francophone communities in their forecast to 
demonstrate their knowledge of a francophone 
presence in Alberta. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 
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Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
memorized sentences to create a simple, 
concrete message composed of a number of 
simple sentences, prepared in a modelled and 
structured fashion. 

• The intents are clear and obvious. 

• The message contains appropriate informa- 
tion, situated within the context of a radio 
broadcast. This is evident with the statement 
"Un bulletin de meteo pour la province." 

• The message provides sufficient information 
that is representative of weather reports, 
presenting information on temperatures 
(maximums and minimums) and weather 
conditions, such as whether or not it will rain, 
snow, etc^, which is appropriate to the task. 



f Culturally: 

» The text includes the identification of a 
franchophone presence by naming franco- 
phone communities in Alberta, such as Riviere 
la Paix, Morinville and Legal. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task. It is limited; however, the student is 
showing the initiative to recycle some 
vocabulary as is evident in the statement, 
"Les rues de la ville sont glacees." The 
student is also showing attainment of 
vocabulary relating to weather conditions and 
temperature. 

• The student is still making a fair number of 
pronunciation errors, such as pronouncing 
final consonants ("moin§ w ) which does not 
impede the understanding of the message. 
Rhythm and melody are still influenced by the 
first language. 

• The text is read with hesitations and pauses, 
since the student is still learning to decode 
written symbols so that they reflect the 
sounds of the language. 

• The student has also used the present tense 
which is appropriate for the time frame of the 
text. No en ors were found in this area as the 
text had been revised before its presentation. 

Strategically: 

• The student has followed the model given in 
order to create a weather forecast, (cognitive) 

• The student shows a positive attitude towards 
the language by taking the risk to add some 
extra ideas to the text, (socio-affective) 

• The student has used knowledge of the 
elements of a weather report to attend to the 
task selectively, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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features of French as a Second Language Learners' Oral Production 



Example 3 



Field of Experience: 
School/People around us 

Type of Text. 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Recording a prepared audioletter 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Describing one's family for an exchange 
partner 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 

Students were given the opportunity to prepare 
their message regarding the beginning of a letter 
they would be sending an exchange partner. They 
were given a checklist to use as a means of verifying 
their message. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to provide information 
regarding themselves and their families using the 
model supplied in the test item for the Beginning 
Level Model Test. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 
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f Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
learned words and ritualized sentences 
together to create a simple, concrete message 
containing a series of interrelated simple 
sentences, prepared in a modelled and 
structured fashion. 

• The message is appropriate to the task and 
the intent is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple and sufficient 
information that is appropriate to the task 
and the intent. 
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re ulturally: 

• The student was able to identify a 
francophone name for the letter, in this case 
"Francois." 

• The student did greet the exchange student 
with "Bonjour," using a social convention 
appropriate to the task. 
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/^Linguistically: ^ 

• The vocabulary used is limited but 
appropriate to the task. 

• There is some faulty pronunciation evident, 
for example, pronouncing the final consonant 
in "aout, com passion ant" and the "eu" sound 
of "Terre Neuve." Some elisions are missing 
but do not impede the comprehension of the 
message. The staccato-like delivery of the 
message is appropriate for the level. 

• The student is demonstrating the correct use 
of possessive adjectives and age, but does 
commit one verb error with "... elle a tres . . . 
com i que." 

• The student has also attempted to use verb 
usa£^ that is above the level. This 
demonstrates that the student is beginning to 
acqv* -» language usage from the Beginning 
3 level, but its attainment is not complete as 
the student added a w le" in the sentence "Elle 
aime le lire les tele-romans." 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word and sentence level as thoughts are 
developed sequentially and logically. 



Strategically: 

• The student has been able to follow a model 
to recreate a message, (cognitive) 

• The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
produce a simple message orally to fulfill the 
communicative intent, (socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by using a checklist to verify the 
production, (metacognitive) 

• The student is carrying on some monitoring 
of the production by correcting a 
pronunciation error, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard^ h^ch is acceptable for this level. 
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Examples of Beginning Level 3 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 
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Field of Experience: 
Weather 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
A weather report for radio 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone of weather conditions 

Age of Students: 
12-15 years 



Background of the Example: 

Students were given the opportunity to prepare the 

text in advance. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to communicate weather 
conditions using weather expressions appropriate to 
the temperatures chosen. They were also to identify 
francophone communities in their forecast to 
demonstrate their knowledge of a francophone 
presence in Alberta. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: \ 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link a 
number of ritualized sentences to create a 
simple, concrete message composed of simple 
sentences, prepared in a modelled and 
structured fashion. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and the 
intents are clear and obvious. 

• The message contains appropriate information 
situated within the context of a radio 
broadcast of a hockey game, incorporating the 
student's experiences and knowledge base. 
The inclusion of this information also shows 
the student's desire to add authenticity to the 
text. 

• The message provides sufficient information 
that is representative of weather reports, 
which focus on presenting information on 
temperatures (maximums and minimums) 
and weather conditions, such as whether or 
not it will rain, snow, etc. 

• The student has also included other informa- 
tion to add humour to the weather report. 



Culturally: 

• The text includes the identification of a 
francophone presence by naming francophone 
communities in Alberta, such as Beaumont 
and Legal. 

• The text includes appropriate simple social 
conventions, such as "Bonsoir" and "merci." 
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Linguistically: ^ 

• The vocabulary used is limited but appropriate 
to the task, showing attainment of the 
vocabulary relating to weather conditions p.nd 
temperature and the initiative to integrate 
more vocabulary. 

• The student is still making a fair number of 
pronunciation errors, such as pronouncing 
final consonants, which is occurring because 
the student is reading the text and not 
necessarily thinking about how the word 
should be pronounced. These pronunciation 
errors do not interfere with the understanding 
of the message. 

• The hesitations and pauses are expected, 
especially when new structures that have not 
been introduced and developed in class are 
included in the text, such as "La ville est un 
«Saddledome» geant.", referring to Calgary as 
totally frozen over like a skating rink. 

• The student has also used the present tense 
which is appropriate for the time frame of the 
text. There were no errors in this area 
because it was a text that had been revised 
before its presentation. . 

^ y 

Strategically: 

• By adding humour to the text the student 
shows a positive attitude towards the 
language, (socio-affective) 

• The student has used knowledge of weather 
report elements to attend to the task 
selectively, (metacognitive) 
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This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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ftalurts of Jrincd as a Second Language Ltamtrs ' Oral Production 



Example 2 



Field of Experience: 

School/Activities 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 

Leaving a message on an answering machine 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving a friend directions to the school 
gymnasium to see a basketball match 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare 
their message regarding directions to be given to a 
friend. T!<ey v/ere given a checklist to use as a 
means of verifying their message. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to provide accurate 
directions which would assist a friend in arriving at 
the school gymnasium to see the basketball game. 
They were to provide the time, place and give 
instructions as to how to get there. Their friend was 
a francophone so they were to chose an appropriate 
French name. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



r Communicatively: 

> The student demonstrates the ability to link 
learned words and expressions together to 
create a sample, concrete message composed of 
a series of simple interrelated sentences, 
prepared in advance. 

» The message is appropriate to the communica- 
tive intent and is obvious and clear. 

* The message provides simple and sufficient 
information that is representative of the task 
and the communicative intent, but one 
inaccuracy was noted with the time of day, 
"une heure du soir." This inaccuracy, 
however, does not impede the comprehension 
of the message. 
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Culturally: 

• The student was able to identify a francophone 
name for the text, in this case "Nicole." 

• The student was not able to conclude the 
message with an appropriate leave-taking 
expression, such as "A bientdt," "Au revoir," 
etc. 



Linguistically: A 
The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task but still limited in nature. 

There is some faulty pronunciation evident, 
for example, "commence, chemises, gymnase" 
and a number of elisions are missing, but 
these errors do not impede the 
comprehension of the message. The staccato- 
like delivery of the messages and the lack of 
natural rhythm and melody are still 
appropriate for the level. 

The student is demonstrating some usage of 
Intermediate level elements by having used 
the passe compose "Tu m'as telephone hier." 
Its usage does not necessarily mean that it is 
fully acquired. 

» The student is demonstrating the correct use 
of the verb "devoir" and preposition usage. 
However, the student was not able to use a de n 
correctly, for example in "de la gymnase/' 

► Thei'e is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word and sentence level, as the thoughts 
are developed sequentially and logically. 

/- s 

' Strategically: 

• The student has been able to follow a model 
to recreate a message appropriate to the 
instructions given, (cognitive) 

• The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
produce orally a series of simple messages to 
fulfill the communicative intent, (socio- 
affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by using a checklist to verify the produc- 
tion, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is demonstrating excellence for this level. 
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features of Jrenck as a Second Language Learners' Oral Production. 



INTERMEDIATE LEVEL PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 
| Intermediate 4 

Students at this level iare able to take acquired words, phrases and structures, using their 
cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally 
(principal communicative intents from the Beginning level, plus giving directions/ 
instructions/information/advice, expressing needs/feelings/preferences, asking for 
information/advice, describing actions and comparing items/people) by creating oral texts 
containing a number of interrelated thoughts and ideas relating to the fields of experience 
under study. These texts are most often prepared, since students at this level are still 
relying on modelled texts to help them recreate their own messages. These messages are 
composed of simple sentences or combinations of simple sentences as is appropriate to the 
communicative task. In a spontaneous situation, students are still dependent on probing 
techniques and contextual clues in order to be able to sustain a conversation. These face- 
to-face interactions are also guided and mostly sustained by someone with a higher 
language competency level. The communicative tasks that students are able to carry out 
are still simple in nacure, but will begin to show more depth and development in terms of 
the types of linguistic elements being employed. They can participate in simple 
conversations which are limited to simple question/answer situations, dependent on 
practiced rather than spontaneous usage and demonstrating limited use of social 
conventions such as, "oh la la!, h<§ bien!, Bien!" etc. To assist in sustaining their 
communication, students will use gestures which are not necessarily culturally tied. 
Other types of communicative tasks which are possible at this level are, for example: 
public announcements, prepared interviews and prepared surveys. To carry out these 
kinds of tasks, students will need to be able to use vocabulary from the Beginning and 
Intermediate 4 fields of experience and the linguistic elements related to the present 
and immediate future tense, questions in the inversion form and other forms developed in 
the Beginning level, adverbs and adverbial expressions, the incorporation of simple 
sentence cohesion markers, such as "mais, et, parce que," etc., in addition to the linguistic 
elements developed in the Beginning level. 
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Students will still rely heavily on models for pronunciation and linguistic replication and 
will require a number of redundant situations in order to be able to transfer the linguistic 
knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience, and 
from one context to another within the same or different field of experience. They will 
still require continual guidance and modelling in order to be successful in their oral 
productions. As students develop more confidence with the language, they will take more 
risks in the kinds of things they say. As a result, they will tend to make more language 
and pronunciation errors, especially when reading prepared texts, it is important to 
provide students with the opportunity to be corrected appropriately in order to avoid 
incorrect storage in memory of the usage and pronunciation of the prepared and 
spontaneous texts they are pro during. Correction at this level should be done in order to 
make students aware of the importance of precision in the language they use and as a 
means of better communicating with native speakers of the language. 
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features of ^French as a Second Language Learners ' Oral Production 



| Intermediate 5 

Students at this level are able to take acquired words, phrases and structures, using ineir 
cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally (principal 
communicative intents from the Beginning level, plus giving directions/instructions/ 
information/advice, expressing needs/feelings/preferences, asking for information/advice, 
describing actions/simple topics, comparing items/people and narrating events) by 
creating oral texts containing a number of interrelated thoughts and ideas relating to the 
fields of experience under study. These texts are most often concrete and prepared, since 
students at this level are still relying on modelled texts to help them recreate their own 
messages. These communications are composed of a combination of simple and/or 
complex sentences as is appropriate to the communicative task. Even though the 
communicative tasks that the students are able to carry out ftre still modelled, they 
continue to show more depth and development in terms of the types of linguistic elements 
being employed. In spontaneous situations, students are still dependent on probing 
techniques and contextual clues in order to sustain a conversation and are limited in their 
ability to initiate and close a conversation. They will participate in conversations using 
simple questions with limited use of social conventions and will begin to experiment with 
the difference between formal and informal language usage. These interactions will still 
be limited to question/answer situations which are dependent on practiced rather than 
spontaneous usage. The types of communicative tasks which are possible at this level are, 
for example, simple conversations, public announcements, commercials, prepared 
interviews and prepared surveys. To carry out these kinds of tasks, students are able to 
use, on a fairly consistent basis, vocabulary from the Beginning and Intermediate 4 
and 5 fields of experience and the linguistic elements of the Beginning and 
Intermediate 4 levels, in addition to the superlative and the past tenses (pass6 compost 
and the imparfait), with the usage of direct and indirect pronouns limited to their use in 
natural situations. 

Students will still rely heavily on models for pronunciation and linguistic replication and 
will require a number of redundant situations in order to be able to transfer the linguistic 
knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience, and 
from one context to another within the same or different field of experience. They will 
still require continual guidance and modelling in order to be successful in their oral 
productions. As students develop confidence with new language structures, they will take 
more risks in the kinds of things they say. As a result, they will tend to make more 
language and pronunciation errors, especially when reading prepared texts, if this is 
appropriate to the task. It is important to provide students with the opportunity to be 
corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory of the usage and 
pronunciation of the prepared and spontaneous texts they are producing. Students also 
need to be encouraged to listen to their productions in order to monitor their 
pronunciation and language usage. These self correction and monitoring techniques will 
assist students in becoming aware of the importance of precise language usage as a means 
of better communicating with native speakers of the language. 
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features of Jrench as a Second Language Learners ' OraC Production 



INTERI MEDIATE 6 

Students at this level are able to take acquired words, phrases and structures, using their 
cultural, linguistic and stratep°- knowledge, to communicate their intents orally (principal 
communicative intents from the Beginning level, plus giving directions/instructions/ 
information/advice, expressing needs/feelings/preferunces, asking for information/advice, 
describing actions and simple topics, comparing information/situations, narrating events 
and making simple hypotheses) by creating oral texts containing a number of interrelated 
thoughts and ideas relating to the fields of experience under study. These texts are most 
often prepared since students at this level are still relying on modelled texts to help them 
recreate their own messages. These communications are composed of a combination of 
simple and complex sentences as is appropriate to the communicative task. Even though 
the communicative tasks that the students are able to carry out are still modelled, they 
show more depth and development in terms of the type of linguistic elements being 
employed. In spontaneous situations, students are guided so as to be able to initiate, 
sustain and close a conversation with spontaneity still being limited. They can participate 
in conversations, using simple questions with limited use of social conventions and are 
able to experiment with the difference between formal and informal language usage. 
These interactions will still continue to be limited to question/answer situations but are 
not necessarily dependent on practiced usage. The types of communicative tasks which 
are possible at this level are, for example: simple conversations, public announcements, 
commercials, prepared interviews, prepared surveys and prepared presentations. To 
carry out these kinds of tasks students will need to be able to use, on a fairly consistent 
basis, vocabulary from the Beginning, Intermediate 4, 5 and 6 fields of experience, and 
the linguistic elements of the Beginning, Intermediate 4 and 5 levels, in addition to the 
conditional and simple future, with the use of direct and indirect pronouns limited to 
usage in natural situations. 

Students will still rely heavily on models for pronunciation and linguistic replication and 
will require a number of redundant situations in order to be able to transfer the linguistic 
knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience. They 
will still require continual guidance and modelling in order to be successful in their oral 
productions. As students develop confidence with new language structures, they will take 
more risks in the kinds of things they will want to say. As a result, they will tend to make 
more language and pronunciation errors. It is important to provide students with the 
opportunity to be corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory of 
the usage and pronunciation of the prepared and spontaneous texts they are producing. 
Students also need to be encouraged to listen to their productions so as to monitor their 
pronunciation and language usage. These self-correction and monitoring techniques will 
assist students in becoming aware of the importance of precision in the language they use 
and as a means of better communicating with native speakers of the language. 
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^features of frenth as a Second Langwgt Learners ' OraC Production 



Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students at the Intermediate level are asked to produce texts, they are limited in 
nature and tend to lack authenticity as they relate to communicative tasks. Students are 
still being asked to engage in activities that are language focused as opposed to 
communicatively focused. Students tend to rely heavily on prepared texts which are teacher 
corrected and in which the students are not actively involved in the edit/revision process. 
When given these texts to read aloud, students often find themselves producing words that 
they are neither familiar with nor have had sufficient practice pronouncing. The reason for 
this is that students are often being asked to produce for evaluative purposes before they are 
ready to do so without having had sufficient opportunity to practice and use the linguistic 
elements acquired in real-life contexts related to actual communicative tasks. In order for 
Intermediate 4, 5 and 6 students to become better communicators they must engage in 
real-life activities that allow them to develop and refine sufficiently the linguistic elements of 
the Beginning and Intermediate levels in experiential/communicative tasks so as to be 
able to progress into the Advanced level. The example.' that follow demonstrate some of the 
features of the Program of Studies which are being demonstrated at the present time but 
more authentic types of tasks need to be carried out in order for students to be able to apply 
their communicative/linguistic knowledge to experiential situations. 
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Examples of Intermediate Level 4 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 
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Field of Experience: 

Holidays and celebrations/Trips, excursions 

or student exchanges 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
An oral letter to an exchange student 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving personal information 

Age of Students: 
12-15 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare the 
letters in advance, have them edited and then 
record them. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to describe themselves and 
their family, their school, things they like to do and 
what there is to see in Calgary, using ritualized 
usage of the simple future, the present conditional 
and the expression a Il faut que ... n . 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link a 
series of concrete ideas in a logical and 
sequential fashion, showing development of 
thought and ideas that are appropriate for a 
prepared oral letter composed mostly of 
complete, simple sentences (e.g., "J'ai un pere 
et une mere.") and by some complex ones (e.g., 
a Il y a aussi la Tour de Calgary oil tu peux 
regarder la plus belle vue de Calgary") which 
reflect the authentic nature of the text and the 
communicative task. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are clear and obvious. 

• The messages provide sufficient and accurate 
information that is representative of a 
personal letter for a student this age. Some 
hesitation is evident as the student attempts 
to express messages that are not necessarily 
fully attained at the Intermediate 4 level. 



Culturally: 
The student identified tourist places in Paris, 
such as the Tour Eiffel, Notre Dame and L'Arc 
de Triomphe after also naming tourist places 
in Calgary. 

The student concludes the letter with an 
appropriate closing. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary is appi opriate to the task 
demonstrating a variety of words used in as 
authentic a manner as possible. 

• The student is still making a fair number of 
pronunciation errors, such as missing elisions 
and pronouncing final consonants, which do 
not interfere with the understanding of the 
message. Natural melody and rhythm are 
also being influenced by first language but 
delivery is becoming more rapid and natural. 

• Since this text was previously edited, there 
are le3s errors evident than had the letter 
been given impromptu. The student is also 
using the superlative as is evidenced in "la 
plus belle vue de Calgary * However, there is 
still a fair number of language errors that are 
occurring such as, "premier temps" and 
"parler le francais tres bon. n (At least 4 errors 
were located in this area.) 

• The student has used complex tenses such as 
the present conditional, simple future and the 
expression "II faut que"; however, it is obvious 
that attainment of these tenses is not there 
since the student has difficulty pronouncing 
them. 



Strategically: 

• The student used self-correction techniques to 
improve the comprehension of the message 
(e.g., begins by saying "ma" and then changes 
to say "mes valises"), (socio-affective) 

• The student has used and developed personal 
reference materials in oi'der to present the 
letter, in addition to using selective attention 
techniques to complete the task, 
(metacognitive) 

V " 
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This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 2 



Field of Experience: 

Holidays and celebrations/Health and exercise 
Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task 
Announcing information on a public address 
system 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving information regarding a school's 
activity day 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare 
their message regarding a public announcement 
about the school's activity day. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to provide accurate 
information, informing fellow students of the 
activities available to them. They were to 
incorporate a question in the text as well as use 
cohesion markers which list a sequence of events 
and the appropriate language elements needed to 
create the message. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
learned words and expressions together to 
create a series of interrelated simple, 
prepared sentences to create a public 
announcement. 

• 'Die messages are appropriate to the commu- 
nicative intent and are obvious and clear. 

• The messages provide simple and concrete 
information that is representative of the task 
and the communicative intent. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task but limited in nature. 

• There is some faulty pronunciation evident 
but these errors do not impede the 
comprehension of the message. The staccato- 
like delivery of the message and the lack of 
natural rhythm and melody are still 
appropriate as first language interference is 
still occurring. 

• The student is demonstrating the correct use 
of the imperative, the inversion, adverbs such 
as "toujours," and cohesion markers such as 
"premierement, en fin" to list the activities 
available. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word and sentence level as the thoughts 
are developed sequentially and logically. 



Culturally: 

• The text does not necessarily lend itself to the 
inclusion of cultural information. 



tfatecically: 

• The student followed a model to recreate a 
message appropriate for the instructions 
given, (cognitive) 

• The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
produce orally a series of simple messages to 
fulfill the communicative intent, (socio- 
affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by going through a revision/edit process 
to ensure that the text is communicatively 
and linguistically appropriate, 
(metacognitive) 
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This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Examples of Intermediate Level 5 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Outdoor activities 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Carrying out a prepared interview 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Asking someone for information on outdoor 
activities 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were asked to prepare in advance survey 
questions they could ask fellow students regarding 
their favourite outdoor activities. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to design a survey of at 
least 10 questions which were logically linked to 
each other, using a variety of question formats. The 
interviewee was asked the questions and was 
informed to answer the questions in a natural way. 
The students were asked to peer edit their work and 
listen to each other's pronunciation before taping 
the interview. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The students demonstrate the ability to 
create messages composed of simple, concrete, 
prepared questions and answers. 

• The intents behind the questions are clear, 
obvious and appropriate to the interview 
situation as are the responses. 

• The interviewee responds in a natural fashion 
to the questions with sufficient and accurate 
information. 

• There is en introduction and conclusion to the 
interview which are appropriate to the task. 

• The questions and answers show coherence 
and cohesion, being developed logically and 
sequentially. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task. 

• The students are demonstrating some faulty 
pronunciation (e.g., "source," "tours") and 
some hesitations which do not impede the 
comprehension of the message. Rhythm and 
melody are still showing first language 
interference. 

• The students have demonstrated natural 
usage of the passe compose and the imparfait 
in addition to the use of direct and indirect 
pronoun replacement. 

• One error at the word level was noted in "Est- 
ce que les Treks coutant chers?"; all other 
questions and answers were precise at the 
sentence structure level. 
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Culturally: 

• The use of the "tu" form is appropriate since 
the students know each other. 

• The type of text does not necessarily require 
an explicit demonstration of cultural 
knowledge. 

• The interview ij missing socio-linguistic 
pauses, such as "eh, d'accord " etc., which 
would render the interview format more 
natural. 

• The students concluded the interview in an 
appropriate f ashion. 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 



Strategically: 

• The students willingly corrected the errors 
pointed out by someone else so as to improve 
the quality of the production, (socio-affective) 

• The students are self-correcting their 
pronunciation errors, (socio-affective) 

• The students used revision techniques to edit 
their text and to ensure communicative and 
linguistic accuracy, (metacognitive) 
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Examples of Intermediate Level 6 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Social life 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete text, showing some spontaneity 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Informal conversation on the telephone 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Inviting someone to go out 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare in 
advance the ideas they wished to discuss but 
prepared dialogues were not permitted. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to ask someone out using 
the present conditional, identifying a francophone 
singer's concert that they would be attending and 
using the appropriate, culturally accepted 
conventions one would use when speaking on the 
telephone. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The students demonstrate the ability to 
initiate, sustain and close a spontaneous 
telephone conversation by linking a series of 
ideas in a logical and sequential fashion, 
showing development of thought and ideas 
that are appropriate to the task. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are clear and obvious. There is 
some hesitation present as the students 
attempt to formulate their thoughts but not 
enough to interfere with the delivery of the 
message. 

• The messages are characterized by simple 
responses which reflect the authentic nature 
of the text, in addition to the use of a variety 
of simple questions and answers which are 
appropriate to the communicative task. 

• The messages provide sufficient and accurate 
information that is representative of a 
telephone conversation. 



' Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task using a variety of words in as authentic a 
manner as possible. 

• There is still evidence of a lack of attainment 
of different tense levels such as the present 
tense w Je vas. w There are still some errors 
present in the formulation of complex ques- 
tions, but simple question forms are acquired. 
The use of the present conditional is als^ 
present and is used correctly. 

• The students are committing some agreement 
and word order errors. 

• The students are also still making a fair 
number of pronunciation errors such as lack 
of elisions; however, these errors do not 
interfere with the understanding of the 
message. The spontaneous nature of the 
activity may account for inconsistency in 
rhythm and melody. 
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Culturally: i 

• The text shows the use of appropriate social 
conventions such as answering the call with 
"alio," asking about someone's state of being, 
ending the conversation with an appropriate 
response such as "Merci, au revoir" and using 
informal language based on the context. 

• The students attempt to use appropriate emotive 
expressions such as "Oh, d'accord* 

• The text makes reference to Quebec singer, 
Gilles Vigneault, which represents the 
students' ability to identify and recognize an 
important personality in the culture. 



f Strategically: 

• The students have used repetition in order to 
negotiate meaning so as to sustain the 
communicative interaction, (cognitive) 

• The students have taken the risk to 
communicate spontaneously, (socio-affective) 

• The students have used selective attention 
techniques to carry out the task, 
(metacognitive) 



ERIC 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Advanced level performance criteria 

I Advanced 7 

Students at this level are able to take acquired words, phrases and structures, using their 
cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally (principal 
communicative intents from Beginning and Intermediate levels, plus extending best 
wishes/gratitude/sympathy/etc., expressing opinions/feelings/desires, persuading someone 
to do something, explaining/defining, narrating in more detail, telling a story, and 
hypothesizing) to create concrete or abstract texts. These texts are often prepared, 
containing a number of interrelated thoughts and ideas related to the fields of experience 
under study. These communications are composed of simple and/or complex sentences as 
is appropriate to the communicative task. In spontaneous situations, students are still 
guided so as to be able to initiate, sustain and close a conversation, while demonstrating 
some natural spontaneity in the interaction. In these situations, students can incorporate 
some social conventions and are able to demonstrate the appropriate use of formal and 
informal language as it relates to the situation and the context. They will begin to 
experiment with non-verbal communications as a way of embellishing their 
communications, but not on a consistent basis. These interactions will continue to be 
limited to question/answer situations, but not dependent on practiced usage. The types of 
communicative tasks which are possible at this level are, for example: simple 
spontaneous conversations, public announcements, commercials, interviews, surveys, 
personal narratives and story-telling. To carry out these kinds of tasks, students are able 
to use on a fairly consistent basis the correct word and sentence order with vocabulary 
from the fields of experience and linguistic elements from the Beginning and 
Intermediate levels, in addition to: the past conditional, the subjunctive, discourse 
elements, such as "lequel, ce qui, ce que, ce dont, pour que, avant que, ainsi que, bien 
que," with the usage of direct and indirect pronouns, "y" and "en" limited to their use in 
natural situations. 
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Students will still need models for pronunciation and communicative replication and will 
require a number cf similar situations in order to be able to transfer the communicative/ 
linguistic knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of 
experience, and from one context to another within the same or different field of 
experience. They will still need continual guidance in order to be successful in their oral 
productions. As students develop confidence with new language structures, they will 
continue to take more risks in the kinds of things they will want to say. As a result, they 
will continue to make a number of language and pronunciation errors, especially in 
spontaneous situations. It is important to provide students with the opportunity to be 
corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory of the usage and 
pronunciation of the prepared and spontaneous texts they are producing. Students also 
need to be encouraged to listen to their productions in order to monitor their 
pronunciation and language usage. Techniques such as paraphrasing and 
circumlocutions should be encouraged so as to demonstrate to the students that there are 
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other ways in which a communication can be sustained even when the word or phrase is 
not immediately available from memory, especially in spontaneous situations. Self- 
correction and monitoring techniques will assist students in becoming aware of the 
importance of precision in the language they use and as a means of better communicating 
with native speakers of the language. These techniques need to be encouraged and 
reinforced. 

| Advanced 8 

Students at this level are able to take acquired words, phrases and structures, using their 
cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally (principal 
communicative intents from the Beginning and Intermediate levels, plus extending 
best wishes/gratitude/sympathy/etc,, expressing an opinion/idea(s) and supporting it with 
some details, persuading someone to do something, explaining'defining, narrating in more 
detail, telling a story, hypothesizing, discussing, debating) to create concrete or abstract 
texts containing a number of interrelated thoughts and ideas related to the fields of 
experience under study. These texts are prepared, if the task requires it, or spontaneous 
and are composed of simple and/or complex sentences as is appropriate to the 
communicative task. In spontaneous situations, students are able to initiate, sustain and 
close a conversation while demonstrating some natural spontaneity in the interaction by 
demonstrating some independence as it relates to taking the floor or interjecting at an 
appropriate moment. In these, situations, students can incorporate most social 
conventions and are able to demonstrate the appropriate use of formal and informal 
language as it relates to the situation and the context. They will continue to experiment 
with non-verbal communication as a way of embellishing their communications, but not 
on a consistent basis. When the communications are prepared, students will demonstrate 
more native-like pronunciation; whereas in spontaneous situations, there will still be an 
inconsistency in the pronunciation of certain sounds with the first language still 
interfering in the melody and rhythm of the language, but its interference is less obvious. 
The types of communicative tasks which are possible at this level are, for example: 
spontaneous conversations, public speeches, commercials, interviews, surveys, personal 
narratives, story-telling and debating. To carry out these kinds of tasks students are able 
to use, on a fairly consistent basis, the correct word and sentence order for vocabulary 
from the fields of experience and linguistic elements from the Beginning, Intermediate, 
and Advanced 7 levels, in addition to: the pluperfect, the present participle, possessive 
and demonstrative pronouns, discourse elements, such as "lequel, ce qui, ce que, ce dont, 
pour que, avant que, ainsi que, bien que, tandis que, lorsque, de plus, en outre," etc., with 
the use of direct and indirect pronouns "y" and "en" limited to their use in natural 
situations. 



Students will still need models for communicative replication and will require a number of 

similar situations in order to be able to transfer the socio-linguistic and linguistic 

knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience, and 

FSL from one context to another within the same or different field of experience. They will 
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still need continual guidance in order to be successful in their oral productions. As 
students develop confidence with new language structures, they will continue to take 
more risks m the kinds of things they will want to say. As a result, they will continue to 
make a number of language and pronunciation errors, especially in spontaneous 
situations. It is important to provide students with the opportunity to be corrected 
appropriately in order to avoi 1 incorrect storage in memory of the usage and 
pronunciation of the prepared and spontaneous texts they are producing. Students also 
need to be encouraged to listen to their productions in order to monitor their 
pronunciation and language usage. Techniques such as paraphrasing and 
circumlocutions should be encouraged so as to demonstrate to students that there are 
other ways in which a communication can be sustained even when the word or phrase is 
not immediately available from memory, especially in spontaneous situations. Self- 
correction and monitoring techniques will assist students in becoming aware of the 
importance of precision in the language they use and as a means of better communicating 
with native speakers of the language. These techniques need to be encouraged and 
reinforced. 
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Advanced 9 

Students at this level are able to take acquired words, phrases and structures, using their 
cultural, linguistic and strategic knowledge, to communicate their intents orally (principal 
communicative intents from Beginning and Intermediate levels, plus extending best 
wishes/gratitude/sympathy/etc., expressing an opinion/idea(s) and supporting it with 
specific details, persuading someone to do something, explaining/defining, narrating in 
mon detail, telling a story, hypothesizing, discussing, debating) to create concrete or 
abstract texts containing a number of interrelated thoughts and ideas related to the fields 
of experience under study. These texts are prepared, if the task requires it, or 
spontaneous and are composed of simple and/or complex sentences as is appropriate to the 
communicative task. In spontaneous situations, students are able to initiate, sustain and 
close a conversation while demonstrating some natural spontaneity in the interaction and 
showing independence as it relates to taking the floor or interjecting at an appropriate 
moment. In these situations, students can incorporate most social conventions and are 
able to demonstrate the appropriate use of formal and informal language is it relates to 
the situation and the context They will continue to experiment with non-verbal 
communications as a way of embellishing their communications, but not on a consistent 
basis. When the communications are prepared, students will demonstrate more native- 
like pronunciation, whereas in spontaneous situations, there will still be an inconsistency 
in the pronunciation of certain sounds with the first language still interfering in the 
melody and rhythm of the language, but its interference is less obvious. The types of 
communicative tasks which are possible at this level are, for example: spontaneous 
conversations, public speeches, commercials, interviews, surveys, personal narratives, 
story-telling and debating. To carry out these kinds of tasks students are able to use, on a 
consistent basis, the correct word and sentence order and discourse usage with vocabulary 
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from the fields of experience and linguistic elements from the Beginning, Intermediate, 
and Advanced 7 and 8 levels, with the usage of direct and indirect pronouns, and "y" and 
a en" limited to their use in natural situations. 

Students will still need models for communicative replication and will require a number of 
similar situations in order to be able to transfer the sociolinguistic and linguistic 
knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of experience. They 
will still require continual guidance in order to be successful in their oral productions. As 
students continue to develop confidence with the language, they will take more risks in 
the kinds of things they will want to say. As a result, they will tend to make more 
lai s mage and pronunciation errors, especially in spontaneous situations. It is important 
to provide students with the opportunity to be corrected appropriately in order to avoid 
incorrect storage in memory of the usage and pronunciation of the prepared and 
spontaneous texts they are producing. Students also need to be encouraged to listen to 
their productions in order to monitor their pronunciation and language usage. 
Techniques such as paraphrasing and circumlocutions should be encouraged so as to 
demonstrate to students that there are other ways in which a communication can be 
sustained even when the word or phrase is not immediately available from memory, 
especially in spontaneous situations. Self-correction and monitoring techniques will assist 
students in becoming aware of the importance of precision in the language they use and as 
a means of better communicating with native speakers of the language. These particular 
techniques need to be encouraged and reinforced. 

Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

At the present time, very few students have been identified at these levels and those who are 
functioning at this level are either ex-immevsion students in the French as a second language 
program or some students of the International Baccalaureate program. The examples which 
follow have been obtained from these situations. In order for students to arrive at this level 
it is imperative that the Beginning and Intermediate levels are met before the students 
are moved into the Advanced level. Tins level requires that students be able to carry out 
highly sophisticated communicative intents that not only demand higher order thinking 
skills, but are also a demonstration of the more elaborate use of sophisticated language 
elements. The examples which follow demonstrate some of the features of the Advanced 
level but not all of them. 
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Examples of Advanced Level 7 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Social life 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete text, showing some spontaneity 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Informal conversation on the telephone 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Inviting someone to go out 

Age of Students: 
16-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare in 
advance the ideas they wished to discuss but 
prepared dialogues were not permitted. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to ask someone out using 
the present conditional, identifying a francophone 
singer's concert that they would be attending and 
using the appropriate, culturally accepted 
conventions one would use when speaking on the 
telephone. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: ^ 
• The students demonstrate the ability to 
initiate, sustain and close an informal 
telephone conversation by linking a series of 
ideas in a logical and sequential fashion, 
showing development of thought and ideas 
that are appropriate to the task, characterized 
by simple, concrete responses, in addition to 
f the use of variety of simple questions and 
answers which are appropriate to the commu- 
nicative task. 

1 The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are clear and obvious. 

► The messages provide sufficient and accurate 
information that is representative cf an 
informal spontaneous telephone conversation, 
focusing on the acceptance of an invitation. 
Some hesitation is evident ^s the students 
attempt to express their ir.ossages, but this is 
to be expected of the task since one often 
pauses before replying to an invitation. 



Linguistically: 

♦ The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task, including a variety of words and lan- 
guage structures that they have used in as 
authentic a manner as possible, such as "Est- 
ce que tu as encore ton rhume? n and the other 
student's response of "Non, 9a va mieux." 
The language is beginning to demonstrate the 
natural flow expected of native speakers, 
using cohesion markers such as "Je vais 
porter des jeans, puis, un chandail." 

♦ The students are also still making a few 
pronunciation errors such as lack of elisions, 
which a native speaker would use; however, 
these errors do not interfere with the under- 
standing of the message. Some French 
sounds, in addition to the melody and rhythm 
are still being interfered with by the first 
language. 

♦ There is attainment of different tense levels, 
such as the simple future (e.g., "Qui va 
conduire?") and the present conditional. The 
formulation of questions has been attained 
and very few grammatical and structural 
errors are being committed. 



cont'd , 
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Culturally: ^ 

• The text shows the integration of appropriate 
social conventions such as answering the call 
with "alio," asking if the person is there, 
asking about someone's state of being and 
ending the conversation with an appropriate 
response such as "Merci, au revoir," 

• The text shows the integration of emotive 
expressions to add coherence to the text such 
as "Bien sur* and "puis." 

• The text makes reference to a Quebec singer 
Celine Dion, which represents the students' 
ability to identify and recognize a popular 
personality in the culture. 



Strategically: 

• The students are using their knowledge of 
text structure to create the messages and 
interact appropriately, (cognitive) 

• The students have taken the initiative to 
begin, sustain and conclude a spontaneous 
communication, (socio-affective) 

• The students have selected and used the 
applicable rules of grammar to improve their 
communication, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 2 (This is only a portion of the 12 minute narrative.) 



Field of Experience: 
Adolescents and the law 

Type of Text: 

Abstract, spontaneous 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Personal narrative 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Expressing a personal opinion on drug use 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given an authentic text to read, 
written by Health and Welfare Canada, and an 
opportunity to form an opinion on the topic 
presented in the text. They were able to make a few 
notes to help them formulate their opinion by using 
some guided questions if they chose to do so. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to form an opinion on the 
topic based on their personal experience, what they 
have read and using linguistic forms and 
appropriate vocabulary to communicate their 
opinion. 



Features Being Demonstrated by Tins Example: 



Communicatively: i 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
a series of ideas in a logical and sequential 
fashion showing development of thought and 
ideas that are appropriate to the task, 

• The messages are composed of linked simple 
and complex sentences which reflect the 
authentic nature of the text and the commu- 
nicative task. However, some of the senten- 
ces are incomplete due to the fact that the 
student is attempting to formulate the 
opinion and is not necessarily fully cognizant 
that the sentences have not been completed. 

• The student uses personal experiences as 
well as the authentic document to support 
the opinions presented, with the messages 
providing sufficient and accurate informa- 
tion. 

• The student started the text with a prepared 
portion and then moved into spontaneous 
use of the language showing a dependence 
on preparation but also the ability to 
initiate, sustain and close a spontaneous 
communication. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text 
and the intents are clear and obvious 
although there bsome switching and 
groping for words occurring in midstream in 
order to reformulate thoughts and ideas. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this sample is varied 
and appropriate to the task. The student 
uses a fair amount of discourse elements, 
such as "parce que," "et w and "puis" to link the 
sentences so that there is coherence and 
cohesion within the text. 

• The student still commits a number of 
pronunciation errors but these do not 
necessarily impede the comprehension of the 
messages being transmitted. First language 
influences are continuing to affect the melody 
and rhythm of the language. 

• There are still a number of grammatical 
errors occurring, such as agreement problems 
with the words "probleme," "innocent" when 
referring to a girlfriend. 

• The use of the verb "savoir" is inappropriate 
since the student wishes to say "to know" 
someone not "to know something," 

• The student is demonstrating knowledge of a 
number of verb tenses but not necessarily full 
attainment of these tenses. 

• There is also evidence of some first language 
syntax interference as the student attempts 
to formulate an idea. 



cont'd . 
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CULTURAI jJVl ^ 

• The authentic document did not supply 
specific information about francophone 
opinions on the use of drugs; therefore, one 
would not expect that information to be 
present unless the student had prior 
knowledge in this area. 

• The student demonstrates the need to use 
more formalized language forms, tailoring the 
text to suit the audience. 



Strategically: 

• The student is using knowledge of text 
structure to create the messages, (cognitive) 

• The student is able to distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant information to 
understand a communication and develop 
opinions relating to this information, 
(cognitive) 

• The student has taken the initiative to begin, 
sustain and conclude a spontaneous communi- 
cation, (socio-affective) 

• The student uses the phrase "tout 9a" as a 
means of sustaining the communication, 
(metacognitive) 

• The student monitors the use of language as 
hesitations occur frequently as an attempt is 
made to improve the communication of the 
message, (metacognitive) 

• Self-correction techniques are used to ensure 
there is improvement, (metacognitive) j 



This example illustrates a perform ance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Examples of Advanced Level 8 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Adolescents and the law 

Type of Text: 
Abstract, spontaneous 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Personal narrative 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Expressing a personal opinion on drug use 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given an authentic text to read, 
written by Health and Welfare Canada, and an 
opportunity to form an opinion on the topic 
presented in the text. They were able to make a few 
notes to help them formulate their opinion by using 
some guided questions if they chose to do so. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to form an opinion on the 
topic based on their personal experiences, what they 
have read and using linguistic forms and 
appropriate vocabulary to communicate their 
opinion. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
a series of ideas in a logical and sequential 
fashion showing development of thought and 
ideas that are appropriate to the task. 

• The messages are composed of a combination 
of linked simple and complex sentences which 
reflect the authentic nature of the text and 
the communicative task. 

• The student uses personal experiences as 
well as the authentic document to support 
the opinions presented, with the messages 
providing sufficient and accurate informa- 
tion. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are clear and obvious, 
demonstrating the ability to initiate, sustain 
and close a spontaneous interaction. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is varied and appro- 
priate to the task. The student uses a fair 
number of discourse elements to link the 
sentences so that there is coherence and 
cohesion within the text. 

• The student still commits some pronunciation 
errors but these do not necessarily impede the 
comprehension of the messages being 
transmitted. Some hesitations are occurring, 
but this is due to the spontaneous nature of 
the task. Rhythm and melody still contain 
some first language interference but this is 
only obvious when the student is 
reformulating ideas. 

• There is attainment of the tense levels used 
and common discourse elements are employed 
naturally, although the student does exhibit 
difficulty with the use of the verbs "savoir" 
and "connartre," more so in the context in 
which they are to be used (meaning) as 
opposed to structural usage (form). 



cont'd . . 
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Culturally: 

• The authentic document did not supply 
specific information about francophone 
opinions on the use of drugs; therefore, one 
would not expect that information to be 
present unless the student had prior 
knowledge in this area. 

• The student is able to use the correct register 
for the type of discourse. 



Strategically: ^ 

• The student is using knowledge of text 
structure to create the messages, (cognitive) 

• The student is able to distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant information to 
understand a communication and develop 
opinions relating to this information, since the 
student refers to the text when giving opinions 
on certain aspects of the text, for example, a Je 
sais, dans cet article il dit que 'chez les jeunes 
canadiens, les garcons et les filles consomment 
au moyen la meme quantite de tabac.' Je ne 
sais pas si je suis d' accord avec 9a parce que..." 
(cognitive) 

• The student has taken the initiative to begin, 
sustain and conclude a spontaneous 
communication, (socio-affective) 

• The student monitors the use of language as 
there are a number of hesitations present as 
the student attempts to improve the 
communication of the message, 
(metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Examples of Advanced Level 9 — Oral Production (on cassette) 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Adolescents and the law 

Type of Text: 
Abstract, spontaneous 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Personal narrative 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Expressing a personal opinion 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given an authentic text to read, 
written by Health and Welfare Canada, and an 
opportunity to form an opinion on the topic 
presented in the text. They were able to make a few 
notes to help them formulate their opinion by using 
some guided questions if they chose to do so. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to form an opinion on the 
topic based on their personal experiences and what 
they have read, using linguistic forms and 
appropriate vocabulary to communicate their 
opinion. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

♦ The student demonstrates the ability to link 
a series of ideas in a logical and sequential 
fashion showing development of thought and 
ideas that are appropriate to the task. 

♦ The messages are composed of a combination 
of linked simple and complex sentences which 
reflect the authentic nature of the text and 
the communicative task. 

♦ The student uses personal experiences in 
addition to information supplied in the 
authentic text to support the opinions 
presented, with the messages providing 
sufficient and accurate information. 

♦ The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are clear and obvious. One has no 
difficulty in understanding the messages 
transmitted. , 

V y 



Linguistically: 

♦ The vocabulary used in this sample is varied, 
rich and appropriate to the task. The student 
uses a variety of verb tenses and linguistic 
structures that are taking on native-like 
formulations. 

♦ The student has almost no pronunciation 
errors and those that do occur are most often 
corrected by the student. The melody and 
rhythm are more native-like and the delivery 
is fluid. 

♦ There is attainment of all tense levels and 
discourse elements, although the odd error of 
agreement does occur, such as "... la curiosite 
devient dangereux." 

♦ There is precision at the word, sentence and 
discourse levels demonstrating coherence and 
cohesion of ideas. 



cont'd . . 
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Culturally: 

• The student is able to demonstrate the 
appropriate use of formal and informal 
language. For example, the student uses 
vocabulary young people would use when 
talking about parties. 

♦ The student is able to tailor the text to suit 
the audience, i.e., to use a formal register. 



C Strategically: 

• The student uses knowledge of text structure 
to create che messages, (cognitive) 

• The student is able to distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant information to 
understand <i communication and develop 
opinions relating to this information since 
the student refers to the text when giving 
opinions on certain aspects of the text, for 
example, "Urn ici, II y avait une partie, ici, il 
disait '60% des jeunes ont declare que le 
sentiment de faire partie d'un groupe, oh 
e'est parce que./, e'est la raison qu'ils ont pris 
les drogues." (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the initiative to begin, 
sustain and conclude a spontaneous communi- 
cation, (socio-affective) 

• The student is constantly monitoring the use 
of language as one hears the repetition of 
words or partial phrases as the student 
attempts to improve the communication of 
the message, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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BEGINNING LEVEL PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 
I Beginning 2 

Students at this level are able to take learned and rehearsed words, using their linguistic, 
cultural and strategic knowledge, to communicate in written form their intents (listing, 
labeling, asking and answering simple questions, giving simple commands/advice/ 
information and describing simple concepts) by creating simple, concrete, prepared texts 
composed of isolated words, a combination of simple words, phrases or simple sentences 
relating to the fields of experience under study and as appropriate to the communicative 
task. The types of texts the students are able to produce are always structured, modelled 
and dependent on someone or something else before students are able to recreate their 
own similar texts. The communicative tasks students are able to carry out include: 
writing down grocery or school supply lists, creating simple classified ads or writing very 
simple autobiographical information for letters using the appropriate format for letters. 
They are able to use, on a fairly consistent basis, from the fields of experience of 
Beginning 1 and 2 levels, simple, routine vocabulary and linguistic elements such as the 
verbs Viler, etre, avoir, faire," the present tense, familiar adjectives, and personal 
information such as their age, their name, telephone number and information about their 
family as it pertains to the context and in keeping with the social and textual conventions 
of the communicative task. They are also able to use simple cultural conventions such. as 
correctly addressing an envelope. Spelling will be limited to the word level, with 
agreement being demonstrated between the determiner/noun, adjective/noun and subject/ 
verb, with accuracy of word order limited to simple sentences. 

As there are multiple entry points at the Beginning level, the type of content one will 
find in these written productions will be directly related to the cognitive development of 
the students and their age. Students who are in either junior or senior high school will be 
able to link more words together to create a number of simple sentences. However, these 
sentences will still remain very simplistic in nature and will demonstrate limited use of 
cohesive elements. The most commonly used cohesive element used will be "et" and its 
use will depend on the communicative task. For example, a 10/11 year old will need to be 
guided as to what type of content is required to write a simple letter to a pen pal. For 
example, "Bonjour, je m'appelle Mary. J'ai 10 ans. J'ai un chien", etc. Whereas, junior or 
senior high school students, given the same task are able to write Me m'appelle John 
et j'ai quince ans. J'habite avec ma famille dans une maison", etc., since at this age and 
cognitive level, the students are likely to want to be more explicit with the kinds of 
information they wish to share with the reader. At all age groups, though, students will 



rely heavily on models for correct spelling and linguistic replication. They will also 
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require a number of redundant situations involving constant guidance and modelling in 
• order to be able to transfer the communicative/linguistic knowledge they have acquired in 
one field of experience to other fields of experience and to other contexts to ensure success 
in their written productions. 

| Beginning 3 

Students at this level are able to take learned and rehearsed words or sentences, using 
their linguistic, cultural and strategic knowledge, to communicate in written form their 
intents (listing, labeling, asking and responding to simple questions, giving simple 
directions/commands/advice/information and describing simple concepts) by creating 
simple, concrete, prepared texts composed of simple words, phrases or simple sentences as 
is appropriate to the communicative task and relating to the fields of experience under 
study. The communicative tasks the students are able to carry out are structured and 
modelled and include: writing a simple safety announcement, labeling the various 
buildings on a map by providing pertinent information as it relates to streets and 
avenues, writing a more sophisticated classified ad or writing a simple publicity poster. 
They are also able to use simple writing conventions which are appropriate to the text 
they are writing. In the communicative tasks they are asked to carry out, they are able to 
use, on a fairly consistent basis, from the fields of experience vocabulary from Beginning 
1, 2 and 3 and the linguistic elements from these levels including verbs in the present 
tense, the imperative and the immediate future tenses, the verbs "avoir, etre, faire, aller " 
and cohesive elements at the word level. Spelling is limited to the word level, with 
agreement demonstrated between the determiner/noun, adjective/noun and subject/verb. 
Accuracy at the word order level is limited to simple sentences. For example, they will be 
able to provide information for classified ads using the correct form of qualifying 
adjectives and vocabulary related to the sale of the item, using the correct monetary 
symbol as it is used in French in addition to writing out the classified ad as it would 
appear in he newspaper. 

As stated in Beginning 2, students at this level can range in age an J as a result, the 
content of their written productions will reflect their cognitive development and their age. 
Students will still rely heavily on models for linguistic replication and will require a 
number of redundant situations in order to be able to transfer the communicative/ 
linguistic knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to other fields of 
experience and from one context to another. They will require continual guidance and 
modelling in order to be successful in their written productions. Students at this level will 
begin to tafce more risks in the kinds of things they will want to express as they develop 
more confidence with the language and communication tasks they are confronting. As a 
result, they will tend to make more language usage and spelling errors which must be 
corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory. 
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Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

When students at the Beginning level are asked to produce something in writing, they are 
still being asked to engage in activities that are language focused as opposed to being 
communicatively focused; that is, activities in which there is an intent (a reason for 
communicating) and a communicative task (an authentic way in which language is 
produced in real life). When they are asked to produce real-life texts, they are often being 
asked to produce for evaluative purposes before they are ready to do so. The end product is 
often one in which the students have not had sufficient practice nor sufficient exposure to 
authentic texts which model the correct usage of the language. Students need to be exposed 
to a number of authentic documents if they are going to be able to replicate these texts 
themselves. They will also need to have the opportunity to practice creating these texts 
before they are able to be evaluated summatively. Practice is important if students are going 
to be able to produce with precision. 

Another vital step in developing writing skills is to involve students actively in the edit/ 
revision process. Students need to have the oppportunity to reflect upon the corrections 
made, whether done with a teacher or by themselves. This step is very important if students 
are to improve the quality of their written productions. In order for Beginning 2 and 3 level 
students to become better communicators they must engage in real-life activities that allow 
them to develop and refine the communicative/linguistic elements of these levels of the 
Program of Studies sufficiently so as to be able to progress into the Intermediate level. The 
examples that follow demonstrate some features of the Program of Studies but more 
authentic types of tasks need to be carried out in order for students to be able to apply their 
linguistic knowledge to experiential/communicative situations. 

This section contains examples which illustrate what students are able to do at this level. A 
number of examples from different age groups are presented to demonstrate how different 
age groups will develop the same communicative task. 

In addition, one will see the terms "independent draft" and "presentation copy." The 
independant draft demonstrates what the student was able to do on his/her own. The 
presentation copy is an example of what the work could have looked like had an edit/revision 
process taken place. In some cases, the students did carry out this process which will be 
indicated in the analysis. 
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Examples of Beginning Level 2 — Written Production 
Example 1 (9-10 years) 
Independent Draft and Presentation Copy: 




^ WxVi^e. cian.6 an iojoo 
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Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Animals/Food/Housing 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
A description of an invented animal 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Describing an invented animal 

Age of Students: 
9-10 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare the 
text in advance and go through an edit process with 
the teacher. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to name their animal, 

provide a colour description and describe its eating 

habits and lodging requirements following a given 

model. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



/^Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link a 
number of words to create a simple, concrete 
message composed of a number of structured 
sentences containing appropriate information. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and the 
intents are clear and obvious. 

• The student has shown some creativity by 
naming the animal "Bizarre" using an adjec- 
tive to create a name. 

• The message provides sufficient information 
that is representative of a simple, concrete 
description. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance the 
commu nication of the message. 

Culturally: 

• The text does not include the identification of 
a francophone presence or the use of 
appropriate social conventions since the task 
does not naturally require this information. 



f Linguistically: i 

• The vocabulary used is limited and 
structured but appropriate to the task. 

• The student has used the present tense 
correctly with cohesion being demonstrated 
at the word level, i.e., adjective, gender and 
tense agreement. For example, with the 
sentence "11 mange des biscuits, " the 
matches the gender of the animal; "mange" 
agrees with "il" and the present tense, and 
"des biscuits" shows correct use of plurality. 

• The student demonstrates accurate spelling of 
the words used and correct word order. 



Strategically: 

• The student has successfully followed the 
model given, (cognitive) 

• The student shows a positive attitude 
towards the language by taking the risk to 
design an animal and create a text to 
describe it. (socio-affective) 

• The student has followed a language model 
to develop the text using selective attention 
to complete the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 2 (9-11 years) 

Independent Draft and Presentation Copy: 
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Example 2 

Field of Experience: 
Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving safety advice 

Age of Students: 
9- 11 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
about bicycle safety. In a brainstorming session, 
students came up with language models and were 
then given the opportunity to choose the model(s) 
they preferred. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bike safety to create an ad campaign informing 
students of their age about the dangers of the road. 
They were to use an illustration to help 
communicate their intent and any cultural 
information deemed pertinent. Linguistically, they 
were to employ the corre jt form of the imperative in 
addition to the vocabulary related to the unit. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: \ 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a simple, 
concrete message in one complete sentence. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and the 
intent is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the illustration provided. 

• The student uses an appropriate illustration to 
enhance the communication of the message. 



f Linguistically: 

♦ The vocabulary used is limited but 
appropriate to the task. The student was able 
to employ the vocabulary of the unit with 
precision and authenticity, with no spelling 
errors regarding gender or verb tense used. 

♦ There is agreement demonstrated between 
the determiner and the noun. 

♦ There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level. 



Culturally: 

• Although the field of experience does touch 
upon some cultural differences in terms of 
road signs and certain laws that are pertinent 
to Quebec, the message, as it stands, does not 
necessarily lend itself to cultural information. 

• The student does use the appropriate 
punctuation mark for the text. 



Strategically: 

• The student was able to follow a model to 
create an appropriate message, (cognitive) 

• The student has voluntarily taken the risk to 
communicate a message in French, (socio- 
affective) 

• The student has used the ability to attend to 
the task selectively by following the instruc- 
tions given by the teacher regarding the 
language model and completion of the task, 
(metacognitive) J 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 3 (9-11 years) 
Independent Draft: 



Rose ek VioleHe 
Wile. 

"Tou.6 fe^Yecfeu^ te>fl\ incius. 
A ^erVi uA ourv* 
ear 



With the assistance of a grid constructed 
at the word level the student would have 
been able to: catch the missing accent on 
"rSflecteurs"; write the correct adjective 
form of "violet" and the appropriate 
monetary symbol; and employ the 
classified ad format. With this assistance 
the work may have looked like this. 



Presentation Copy: 

Fill*. H viH«***' "Tbu& f&\«£eurb 
valeur 
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Example 3 



Field of Experience: 

Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a classified ad 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone of one's intent to fell 
an item 

Age of Students: 
9-11 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
classified ad, based on the classified ad models 
presented in the educational project. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bikes to sell a used bicycle in a newspaper using the 
appropriate adjectives and vocabulary related to 
bicycles. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



f Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a simple, 
prepared message. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the conventions of a classified ad, 
although the correct format of the ad was not 
adhered to. 



Linguistically: 

♦ The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task. The student was able to employ the 
vocabulary of the unit in an authentic fashion. 

♦ The student may have had interference 
between the term a un velo" and a une 
bicyclette* As a result, the student used the 
incorrect adjective form of "violet," since most 
often the term "velo" is used when selling a 
bicycle. 

♦ There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level. 



/^Culturally: 

> The student has demonstrated an 
understanding of the placement of monetary 
symbols in French-speaking Canada. 



f Strategically: 

• The student has been able to follow the model 
presented but not the conventions appropriate 
to a classified ad. (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the risk to create a 
written communication, (socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given by the 
teacher regarding the model and completion 
of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 4 (12-15 years) 
Independent Draft: 




With the assistance of the teacher the 
student could have improved the work by 
discussing the meaning of "rester" through 
the use of a verification activity, by 
employing a French only dictionary and by 
using authentic documents which provide 
contextually appropriate language models. 



Presentation Copy: 

SOYEZ ALERTE; 

SOYEZ SUR! 
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Example 4 

Field of Experience: 
Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicityposter 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving safety advice 

Age of Students: 
12- 15 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
about bike and health safety. In a brainstorming 
session, students came up with models and were 
then given the opportunity to choose the model(s) 
they preferred. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bike and personal safety to create an ad campaign 
informing students of their age about the dangers of 
the road. They were to use an illustration to help 
communicate their intent and any cultural 
information deemed pertinent Linguistically, they 
were to employ the correct form of the imperative, in 
addition to the vocabulary related to the unit. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a simple, 
concrete, prepared message in a simple 
sentence. 

• The message is somewhat appropriate to the 
text and the intent is obvious, although some 
English interference is occurring with the use 
of "rester," which is not appropriate to the 
communicative intent. 

• The message provides sufficient information 
that is representative of the task and the 
illustration provided. 



C Linguistically: 

* The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task. The student was able 
to employ the vocabulary presented in the 
unit with no spelling errors noted. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level although the intent of the 
message is showing English interference. The 
student needed to be made aware of the fact 
that "rester" is a verb of movement as opposed 
to the English meaning "to stay." To attain 
the meaning of "to be," he/she should have 
used tf soyez." 



Culturally: 

• Although the field of experience does touch 
upon some cultural differences in terms of 
road signs and certain laws that are pertinent 
to Quebec, the message, as it stand?, does not 
necessarily lend itself to the inclusion of 
cultural information. 

• The student does use the appropriate 
punctuation mark for the text. 



r Strategically: i 

• The student has taken the risk to put the 
language acquired into a sentence in order to 
create a message appropriate for the age 
group, (socio- affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given by the 
teacher regarding the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which could have been acceptable had a revision 
process been carried out. 
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Example 5 (15-18 years) 

Independent Draft and Presentation Copies: 



Example 1: 



Example 2: 
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Example 5 

Field of Experience: 
People around us 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Writing an acrostic 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Describing the characteristics of a 
fellow classmate 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students went through a brainstorming session in 
which they created a list of characteristics that best 
describe students of their age. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were to choose another student in the 
classroom and, by using their name, find adjectives 
that best describe the person. They were to ensure 
that they used the correct form of the adjectives 
according to the gender of the person. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The students demonstrate the ability to put 
Isolated words together to create a simple 
message. 

• The messages are appropriate to the texts and 
the intents are obvious and clear, 

• The messages provide simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the conventions of this kind of poem. 



/Culturally: 

► The text does not require the inclusion of 
cultural information. 



Linguistically: i 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task. 

• Both students used the correct form of the 
adjectives based on the gender of the person 
being described. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level. 



f~ Strategically: A 

• The students have followed a model in order 
to create an appropriate message, (cognitive) 

• The students have taken the risk to create a 
message that best describes the other student 
by finding adjectives which contain the 
required letter but which may not start with 
that particular letter, (socio-affective) 

• The students have selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given by the 
teacher regarding the formulation of the poem 
and completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



These examples illustrate performance standards which are acceptable for this level. 
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Examples of Beginning Level 3 — Written Production 
Example 1 (9-11 years) 
Independent Draft: 




Presentation Copy: 
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With the assistance of the teacher the 
student could have improved the work by 
being made aware of the accent error on 
the word "protegez," by discussing the 
meaning of "s'arreter" through the use of a 
verification activity, and by using 
authentic documents which provide 
contextually appropriate language models. 
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Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving safety advice 

Age of Students: 
9-11 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
about bicycle safety, In a brainstorming session, 
students came up with models and were then given 
the opportunity to choose the model(s) they preferred. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of bike 
safety to create an ad campaign informing students of 
their age about the dangers of the road. They w.ere to 
use an illustration to help communicate their intent 
and any cultural information deemed pertinent. 
Linguistically, they were to employ the correct form of 
the imperative in addition to the vocabulary related to 
the unit. 



Features Being Demonstrated by Tins Example: 



Communicatively: t 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a series of 
simple, complete sentences to communicate 
the intent. 

• The intents are obvious, but some imprecise 
expressions cause the message to be less clear. 

• The message provides simple and sufficient 
information that is representative of the task 
and the illustration provided and 
demonstrates the appropriate conventions 
applicable to messages found on posters. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance the 
communication of the message. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is somewhat appropriate 
to the task. The student was able to employ 
the vocabulary presented in the unit with 
only one spelling error noted, i.e., the missing 
accent noted on "protegez." However, other 
vocabulary was not used appropriately. The 
translation error in the use of Varreter" does 
render the text less appropriate. "Attention!" 
would have been better. In addition, there is 
a nuance implied with the expression "Prote- 
gez la vie." The usage of "la vie" implies life 
in general. In this context, the student is 
actually making reference to the protection of 
oneself; therefore, the correct usage should 
have been "Protegez votre vie." or "Protegez- 
vous." which now implies the protection of 
oneself. Or, since the context is about helmet 
safety, the student could have been provided 
with the model "Protegez votre tete," which 
would make the text more contextually 
appropriate. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level, with the intents showing some 
English interference. 

• The student demonstrates knowledge of the 
use of the imperative form and correct word 
order. 



cont'd . 
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Culturally: 

• Although the field of experience does touch 
upon some cultural differences in terms of 
road signs and certain laws that are pertinent 
to Quebec, this message does not necessarily 
lend itself to the inclusion of cultural informa- 
tion. 

• The student does use fairly consistently the 
correct punctuation for the text. 



M Strategically: 

• The student has taken the risk to put a 
number of sentences together in order to 
create a more complete message, (socio- 
affective) 

♦ The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given by 
the teacher regarding the model and 
completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard acceptable for this level, given the complexity of the 
message. 
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Example 2(9-11 years) 



Independent Draft: 



!vot^ 7 +rc5 tonne, <Z£P&\\\^ 

1 _ 

13504 poor" 

In ^ac enci : i OA &^ prfe 5 r i cnit 



Presentation Copy: 



With the assistance of a verification grid 
constructed at the word level, the student 
would have been able to catch the 
incorrect accent on "tr&s," the missing 
accent on "demand^" and the spelling 
mistakes of "le pneu" and "information." 
With this assistance, the work may have 
looked liko this. 



kxc^cs tome, condlV\or> ,&t 
v^csw^^oc^c dcolcvtr lex 

vout MCO* Pm demand^ 
3SO$ ?£,nrr^ poor 
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Example 2 



Field of Experience: 
Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task 

Creation of a classified ad 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone of the intent to sell 
a bicycle 

Age of Students: 
9- 11 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
classified ad based on the models presented in the 
educational project. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bikes to sell a used bicycle in a newspaper using the 
appropriate adjectives and vocabulary related to 
bicycles and their knowledge of classified ads. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed worcta together to create a simple, 
concrete, prepared message. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and the 
intent is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the conventions and format of a classified 
ad. 



f Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task. The student was able 
to employ the vocabulary presented in the 
unit in an authentic fashion. 

• There were four spelling mistakes noted: the 
incorrect accent on a tres," w les pneus avant" 
should not have been plural, "information" 
and the missing accent on "demande." 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level. 



Culturally: 

• The student has demonstrated an 
understanding of the correct placement of 
monetary symbols and how to write them in 
French. 



Strategically: i 

• The student has followed a model in order to 
create an appropriate message, (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the risk to add more 
information to the ad in order to make the 
bicycle more saleable, (socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given by the 
teacher regarding the language model and 
completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 3 (12-15 years) 
Independent Biu t: 

(This is just a portion of the story. The remainder follows without the pictures.) 



QU'EST-CEQUEl 
CESTQ\? 




Voki so WiUc. 

4>ri hobiftrtt d oas on yfrv* trickle. 



Qu 'est-tc cjyfc e'est <£<aP 
C'tiA U p«M LISSE 
XI est seul . . . . 



V 




Presentation Copy: 



ERIC 



The student's story could have been 
improved by providing a verification grid 
which asked the student to check accent 
marks and the spelling of words used in 
the text. 



I» Cft Sful . . . . 






— ~- — ■< s, 


I\ ft vf* mirt Li**« 






1 Mw^M. 
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Continuation 

Qu'est-ce que c'est 5a? 

(Test le petit Raboteux, Tami du petit Lisse. 

Le petit Raboteux habite dans un cercle avec sa famille. 

Pour jouer avec son ami, le petit Lisse marche le long d'un rue longue et 

droite pour aller chez Raboteux 

Qui est \k? 

C'est le petit Rayure. 

Bonjour petit Rayure! 

Bonjour petit Lisse! 

Bonjour petit Raboteux! 

Est-ce que tu as vu le petit Tache? 

Non, je n'ais pas vue le petit Tache. 

Allons le chercher! 

Ah voil&! 

II est \k derrifcre toi dans le coin. 

Les quatre amis rient et jouent ensemble. 

lis courent le long de la courbee k la maison du petit Tache. lis jouent 
dans la carrfe 

Le soir, lis sont trfes fatigues et heureux 
Bonne nuit le petit Raboteux! 
Bonne nuit le petit Rayure! 
Bonne nuit le petit Tache! 
Bonne nuit le petit Lisse! 
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Example 3 



Field of Experience: 
People around us/Fine arts 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creating a simple picture book for children 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Telling a simple story 

Age of Students: 
12- 15 Years 



Background of the Example: 

Students were given a model to follow for creating 

the story. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to create an imaginary 
family and write a story about them with their 
target audience beingyoung children. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



C ommunic atively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link a 
number of simple sentences and a few 
complex sentences to create simple, concrete 
messages containing appropriate information 
which is well situated within the context of a 
young child's picture book. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intent is clear and obvious. 

• The student has shown creativity by naming 
the characters in the story as they relate to 
their physical descriptions, such as a le petit 
Lisse," because he is smooth and his friend 
"Raboteux," because this character's physical 
appearance is rough. 

• The messages provide sufficient information 
that is representative of a concrete narrative. 

• The student uses illustration to enhance the 
communication of the messages. 

V ^ 

/^Culturally; 

• The t *xt does not include the identification of 
a francophone presence since the task does 
not naturally require this information. 

• The student does use the correct social conven- 
tion for saying "Good night." 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is limited but 
appropriate to the task. It includes the use of 
descriptive adjectives to add more 
naturalness to the structured context. 

• The text demonstrates a number of linguistic 
errors such as missing accents, misplaced 
accents and the incorrect form of the passe* 
composed 

• The student is also attempting to use 
linguistic forms from other levels to narrate 
the story such as the past tense and direct 
object replacement, but their usage is most 
likely not attained. 

• The student uses the present tense with 
cohesion demonstrating an understanding of 
its use especially in the context of a child's 
storybook. 



Strategically: 

• The student has used knowledge of children's 
storybooks to create his/her own. (cognitive) 

• The student shows a positive attitude 
towards the language by taking the risk to 
design a child's storybook which a young 
child is capable of understanding, (socio- 
affective) 



The student has followed a model to develop 
the text, demonstrating the use of selective 
attention to complete the task, 
(metacognitive) 



J 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 4 (12-15 years) 
Independent Draft: 



Le concert cie RocJ^Vc^sioe- 




features of 9'rench as a Second Language Learners ' Written "Production 



Example 4 



Field of Experience: 
Activities/School 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing the community of an event and 
persuading people to attend 

Age of Students: 
12-15 years 



Background of the Example: 
This example was obtained as part cf the validation 
of the Beginning Level Model Test. Students were 
given the elements required to produce the poster. 
They were supplied with a student checklist to 
verify if they had included all the items mentioned. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to communicate their 
message by creating an advertisement which 
announced the performance of a francophone 
performer or performing group by providing the 
date, time, place of the event, price of the ticket with 
correct placement of the monetary symbol, and a 
sentence which would convince people to attend the 
event. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



ERLC 



/^Communicatively: 

' The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a simple 
message. 

» The message is appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious and clear. 

► The message provides simple and sufficient 
information that is representative of the task 
and the conventions of an advertising poster. 

• The student has also attempted to give some 
authenticity to the poster by providing a 
critique statement as a means of convincing 
the public to attend the event, a technique 
often used in publicity posters. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance the 
communication of the message. 



Culturally: 

• The student uses the correct placement for 
the dollar sign and the correct form for 
writing time in French. 



The student is able to identify a francophone 
perfomer, Roch Voisine. 



V 



/^Linguistically: 

* The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task employing the vocabulary requested. 
Some grammatical errors were noted such as 
the incorrect placement of the accent on "ou," 
the use of "par" instead of "au," "est" instead 
of"et," etc. 

» The student's message could have been 
improved by using the word "celebre" instead 
of "fameux." The message is understood, but 
it would have been more precise had the 
correct word been used. 



There is coherence of thought but there are 
errors of cohesion at the word level for 
example "de Quebec Journal" should have 
been "du Journal de Quebec," but these errors 
do not impede the comprehension of the 
message; they do, however, distract the 
reader. 



/ Strategically: 

• The student used knowledge of publicity 
poster elements to create his/her own poster, 
(cognitive) 

• The student took the risk to create a unique 
message by writing a critique statement and 
attempting to use a circumlocution with the 
word "benefits" to mean "benefices" in French, 
(socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given in the 
test to complete the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 5 (15-18 years) 



Independent Draft: 



Vtt W 5taV tec V'WAa ?i\w. 



Presentation Copy: 
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With the assistance of a verification grid 
constructed at the word level the student 
would have been able to catch the spelling 
mistake of "compteur" in the second ad 
and the adjective agreement of M v61o" and 
"noir" in the third ad. With this 
assistance the work may have looked like 
this. 



^j*j3fetn3Sw flow canon ,nwt& 




to tvt-ttu 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Example 5 



Field of Experience: 
Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text; 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a classified ad 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone of the intent to sell 
a bicycle 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
classified ad based on the models presented in the 
educational project. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bikes to sell a used bicycle in a newspaper using the 
appropriate adjectives and vocabulary related to 
bicycles and their knowledge of classified ads. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



f Communicatively: 

The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create simple 
messages. 

The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious and clear. 

The messages provide simple but accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the conventions and format of a 
classified ad. 



V 



r Culturally: 

• The student has demonstrated an 
understanding of the correct placement of 
monetary symbols and how to write them in 
French-speaking Canada. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task, employing vocabulary presented in the 
unit in an authentic fashion. 

• There were two spelling mistakes noted: 
"computer" for "compteur* and the adjective 
agreement between *velo w and "noir.' 1 

• Til ere is coherence of thought and cohesion at 
the word level. 



Strategically: 

♦ The student has followed a model in order to 
create an appropriate message, (cognitive) 

♦ The student has taken the risk to add more 
information to the ad in order to make the 
bicycle more saleable, (socio-affective) 

♦ The student has selectively attended to the 
task by following the instructions given 
regarding the model and the completion of 
the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 



Mi 
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Example 6 (15 18 years) 



Independent Draft: 



Sers- to-. fte "To Te/k > 





Presentation Copy: 
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With the assistance of the teacher the 
student could have improved the work by 
discussing the difference between w le" and 
u un" with "casque protecteur," and the use 
of possessive pronouns with reflective 
verbs through the use of authentic 
documents, which provide contextually 
appropriate language models. 
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Example 6 



Field of Experience: 
Hygiene and safety 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving safety advice 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
about bike and car safety. In a brainstorming 
session, students came up with models and were 
then given the opportunity to choose the model(s) 
they preferred. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bike and personal safety to create an ad campaign 
informing students of their age about the dangers of 
the road. They were to use an illustration to help 
communicate their intent and any cultural 
information deemed pertinent. Linguistically, they 
were to employ the correct form of the imperative in 
addition to the vocabulary related to the unit. 



Features Being Demonstrated by Tins Example: 



f Communicatively: ^\ 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link 
rehearsed words together to create a 
concrete, prepared message combining two 
simple sentences. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious and clear. 

• The message provides simple and sufficient 
information that is representative of the task 
and the illustration provided. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance 
the communication of the message. 



Culturally: 

• The student has used a culturally 
appropriate register since the a tu" form is 
often used in public service announcements 
by Quebec advertisers. 

• The student has used the correct punctuation 
for the message. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task, employing the vocabulary presented in 
the unit with no spelling errors noted. 

• There is one error in the use of the definite 
vs. indefinite article. At this level, students 
must know when to use the definite and the 
indefinite article. The incorrect usage does 
not interfere with the comprehension of the 
message but it does render the text less 
accurate. 

• There is also an error between the use of the 
reflexive verb a se servir" and the possessive ' 
pronoun a ta w with a tete. w Grammatically, 
their use together is incorrect. The student 
should have been guided to use "la tete" 
instead. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion 
at the word level which allows for clear 
comprehension of the student's communica- 
tive intent. 



C Strategically: 

• The student has followed a model to create 
an appropriate message, (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the risk to put the 
language acquired into a sentence in order to 
create a message appropriate for the age 
group, (socio-affective) 

• The student has used selective attention to 
carry out the task by following the instruc- 
tions given regarding the model and 
completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Intermediate level performance criteria 

I Intermediate 4 

Students at this level are able to take learned and modelled phrases, using their 
linguistic, cultural and strategic knowledge, to communicate in written form their intents 
(principal communicative intents from Beginning level, plus giving directions/ 
instructions/advice/information, expressing needs/feelings/preferences, asking for 
information/advice, describing actions and comparing items/people) by creating mainly 
simple, prepared texts, mostly concrete in nature, containing a number of ideas related to 
the fields of experience and the context(s) under study. These texts take the form of lists 
of sentences which are written in a logical and sequential manner at the sentence level, 
while respecting the appropriate conventions of the communicative task. However, these 
sentences are not yet fluid in the manner in whic i they are connected. The sentences 
used are typically simple sentences or combinations of simple sentences joined by 
cohesion markers, such as "et" and "parce que," produced in a structured, guided and/or 
modelled fashion. Students are able to carry out communicative tasks such as writing 
personal letters, creating a health survey, writing a shopping guide for personal gifts for 
friends and family, etc. To carry out these tasks, they are able to employ, on a fairly 
consistent basis, vocabulary and linguistic elements from the Beginning level in addition 
to the vocabulary from Intermediate 4, the comparative, expressions which use w faire, w 
adverbs and adverbial expressions and cohesion markers at the sentence level in order to 
create their messages. 

Students will still rely heavily on authentic models for language usage and replication. 
They will require a number of similar situations in order to be able to transfer the 
linguistic, sociolinguistic and strategic knowledge they have acquired in one field of 
experience to other fields of experience and from one context to another. They will need 
continual guidance and modelling in order to be successful in their written productions. 
They will also need to be given a number of writing strategies which they can resort to as 
a means of improving the quality of their productions such as the use of bilingual and 
unilingual dictionaries, checklists for ensuring content and precision of language use and 
edit/revision processes (self, peer, group) which assist students in becoming aware of ways 
in which to improve the quality of their productions. Students will continue to take more 
risks in the kinds of things they will want to express as they are developing more 
confidence with the language and the communicative tasks they are confronting. As a 
result, they will tend to make language usage and spelling errors which must be corrected 
appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory of new and developing 
language elements. 

| Intermediate 5 

Students at this level are able to create their own written messages based on the use and 
modelling of authentic documents employing their linguistic, cultural and strategic 
knowledge to communicate their intents (principal communicative intents from 
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Beginning level, plus giving directions/instructions/advdee/information, expressing needs/ 
feelings/preferences, asking for information/advice, describing actions/simple topics, 
comparing items/people and narrating events) by preparing texts more sophisticated and 
abstract in nature which contain a series of interrelated ideas related to the fields of 
experience and context(s) under study. These texts take the form of lists of sentences 
developing into a paragraph but which do not necessarily display connectedness at the 
paragraph level. These texts are composed of simple and/or complex sentences which 
describe events in the past, the present and the future while respecting the conventions of 
the communicative task. As a result, the communicative tasks that the students can 
engage in are related to more sophisticated compositions such as writing advice columns, 
creating a fashion brochure or guide, creating publicity posters, writing business 
correspondence (e.g., writing a letter to ask for information), writing an article, etc. The 
texts will begin to demonstrate the use of cohesion markers relating to a sequence, such 
as "puis, ensuite, apr&s, alors," etc., to connect these ideas so that there is more flow to the 
text. To carry out these tasks, they are able to employ, as is necessary and on a fairly 
consistent basis, all the vocabulary and linguistic elements developed in the Beginning 
level and Intermediate 4 level in addition to the vocabulary of Intermediate 5, the 
superlative and past tenses such as the passS compost and the imparfait and the use of 
direct and indirect pronouns when textually appropriate. 

Students will still need authentic models for language usage, so as to ensure that their 
texts are authentic and incorporate more natural usages/expressions of the language. 
They will require a number of similar communicative tasks in order to be able to transfer 
the communicative/linguistic knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to 
other fields of experience, They will need continual guidance in order to be successful in 
their written productions by being given a number of strategies which they can resort to 
in order to improve the quality of their productions such as the use of bilingual and 
unilingual dictionaries, checklists for ensuring content and precision of language use and 
edit/revision processes (self, peer, group) which will assist students in becoming aware of 
ways in which to improve the quality of their productions. As students continue to take 
more risks in the kinds of things they will want to express, they will continue to make 
language usage and spelling errors. These errors need to be corrected appropriately in 
order to avoid incorrect storage in memory. Guided revision sessions are required to 
ensure that new and developing language items are being stored properly. 

g Intermediate 6 

Students at this level will be able to create their own written messages on a more 
independent basis based on the use and modelling of authentic documents employing their 
linguistic, cultural and strategic knowledge to communicate their intents (principal 
communicative intents from Beginning level, plus giving directions/instructions/advice/ 
information, expressing needs/feelings/preferences, asking for information/advice, 
describing actions/simple topics, comparing information/situations and making simple 
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hypotheses) by preparing texts of a more abstract nature which contain a series of 
interrelated ideas related to the fields of experience and context(s) under study. These 
texts will now take the format of connected sentences forming one or more paragraphs, 
which are beginning to demonstrate an interrelationship between paragraphs but which 
are not yet employing, on a consistent basis, cohesive elements between paragraphs so as 
to link them smoothly. These paragraphs take mainly the form of narratives which 
describe events in the past, present or future, in a fairly consistent manner, using 
combinations of simple and complex sentences which are related to more sophisticated 
compositions such as writing travel advice columns, creating a newspaper, creating 
environmental publicity posters, writing business correspondence, such as introduction 
letters accompanied by a curriculum vitae, writing film critiques, etc. To carry out these 
tasks, while respecting their conventions, students are able to employ vocabulary, 
linguistic and sociolinguistic elements, on a fairly consistent basis, such as the simple 
future, the use of replacement and interrogative pronouns and the present conditional in 
addition to the vocabulary and linguistic elements developed in the Beginning and 
Intermediate 4 and 5 levels. The use of the indirect and direct pronouns, in addition to 
"y" and "en" will be limited to the use as is deemed textually appropriate. 

Students will still need authentic models for language usage so as to ensure that their 
texts are authentic and incorporating more natural usages/expressions of the language. 
They will require a number of similar communicative tasks in order to be able to transfer 
the communicative/linguistic knowledge they have acquired in one field of experience to 
other fields of experience. They will also need continual guidance in order to be successful 
in their written productions. They will need to be constantly reminded to resort to 
strategies which will improve the quality of their productions such as the use of bilingual 
and unilingual dictionaries, checklists for ensuring content and precision of language use 
and edit/revision processes (self, peer, group) which will assist them in producing quality 
written productions. As students continue to take more risks in the kinds of things they 
will want to express, they will continue to make language usage and spelling errors. 
These errors need to be corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in 
memory. Guided revision sessions are still needed to ensure correct storage in memory of 
new and developing structures. 



Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 



At the present time, there are limited samples available which demonstrate both 
communicative tasks and linguistic precision for students at this level since full 
implementation of the Program of Studies has not been attained. Students who are 
technically at this level are, for the most part, still being asked to engage in activities which 
are language focused as opposed to being communicatively focused and real-life based. 
However, when they are asked to produce authentic texts they are often being asked to do so 
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for evaluative purposes before they are ready. The end product is often one in which the 
students have not had sufficient practice nor sufficient exposure to authentic texts which 
model the correct usage of the language. Therefore, the students' texts lack both contextual 
appropriateness and accuracy. 

To ensure good written communication skills and precise language development for the 
Intermediate level, it is important to involve students actively in the edit/revision process. 
Students need to have the opportunity to reflect upon their work and the corrections being 
suggested and made. This step is important if students are to be able to improve the quality 
of their written productions as a group and as individuals. As a result, in order for 
Intermediate 4, 5 and 6 students to become better communicators, they must engage in 
real-life tasks that will allow them to develop and refine sufficiently their communicative/ 
linguistic knowledge and skills required at the Beginning and Intermediate levels so as to 
be able to progress into the Advanced level. 

The examples that follow demonstrate some of the features of the Program of Studies which 
are being demonstrated at the present time. 
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Examples of Intermediate Level 4 — Written Production 

Example 1 (15-18 years) 

Independent Draft and Presentation Copy: 
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Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Health and exercise 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving safety advice 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
about bicycle and car safety. The students 
brainstormed a list of possible messages and then 
created their own from the list. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bike and car safety to create an ad campaign 
informing students of their age about the dangers of 
the road. They were to use an illustration to help 
communicate their intent and any cultural 
information deemed pertinent. Linguistically, they 
were to employ the correct form of the imperative, 
the vocabulary related to the unit, in addition to 
creating a message composed of more than one 
sentence. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to 
combine a simple and a complex sentence to 
create a prepared, concrete message. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious and clear, 

• The message provides simple and accurate 
information that is representative of the 
task and the illustration provided. 

• The message demonstrates the appropriate 
conventions applicable to posters. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance 
the communication of the message. 



Culturally: 

• The student has been able to link cultural 
knowledge by employing the correct stop 
sign that would be found on Quebec streets. 

• The student used a strategy common to 
Quebec advertisers and that is the use of the 
w tu" form, in addition to the use of positive 
statements that would cause more reflection 
than the use of an authoritarian tone to get 
the same message across. 

• The student also used the correct 
punctuation for the text. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is appropriate to the 
task employing the vocabulary presented in 
the unit with no errors noted. 

• The student demonstrates knowledge of the 
use of the imperative form and the present 
tense with no spelling errors noted. 

• There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at both the word and 
sentence level, with a message that flows 
logically from one sentence to the next. 



C Strategically: 

• The student has used reference material to 
ensure that the message is correct, 
(cognitive) 

• The student has willingly corrected errors 
pointed out by someone else, 
(socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by choosing, independently, from the 
criteria presented what was necessary for 
the completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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features of J'rench as a Second Language Learners ' Written 'Production 



Examples of Intermediate Level 5 — Written Production 
Example 1 (15-18 years) 
Independent Draft: 




__q vie c^ue "Kj 
solves peuV-eVe 
la T\eane 
Me conAutepa^ 



features of French as a Second Language Learners ' Written Production 



Presentation Copy: 



The student's message could have been 
made clearer had the student been 
provided with a verification process which 
reflected upon word usage so that the 
hyphen problem between "peut" and "etre" 
could have been caught. 
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features of Jrench as aStcond Language Learners ' Written ^Production 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 

Advertising 

Type of Text: 

Simple, concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creating a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Giving safety advice 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
about bicycle and car safety. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bike and car safety to create an ad campaign 
informing students of their age about the dangers of 
the road. They were to use an illustration to help 
communicate their intent and any cultural 
information deemed pertinent. Linguistically, they 
were to employ the correct form of the imperative, 
the vocabulary related to the unit in addition to 
creating a message composed of more than one 
sentence. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to 
combine a complex and simple sentence to 
create a concrete, prepared message. 

• The student has creatively used the illustra- 
tion to enhance the message by making the 
eyes appear in the windshield as if it were a 
mirror so that the communicative intent is 
made clearer. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and 
the intent is fairly obvious. 

• The message provides simple and accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the illustration provided, following the 
conventions of a publicity poster. 



f Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is authentic and 
appropriate to the task. 



f Culturally: 

• This student has used a strategy common to 
Quebec advertisers, the "tu" form, 
demonstrating knowledge of informal vs. 
formal use. 



♦ The student had one spelling error which 
changes the meaning behind the communica- 
tion. The student should have been made 
aware that the hyphen use can change the 
meaning. For example, by leaving the 
hyphen in and placing a comma after 
"sauves," the message says "The life that you 
save, maybe your own! Don't drive while 
impaired.*; where as without the hyphen, it 
means "The life that you save can be your 
own. Don't drive while impaired.": a subtle 
but distinct difference. 

♦ The student demonstrates knowledge of the 
use of the imperative form and correct word 
order. 

♦ There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at both the word and 
sentence level, with sentences that flow 
logically from one to the next. 



f Strategically: 

• The student has taken the risk to use and 
create a message with linguistic structures 
that are not necessarily a part of this level, 
(socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by choosing, from the criteria, the 
elements which were necessary for the 
completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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ftaturts of Jrtncd as a Second Language Learners' Written Traduction 



Example 2 (15-18 years) 



Independent Draft and Presentation Copies: 



Example 1: 



Je 29 septembre 1993 

Monsieur Bernard Theroux 
Canada inc. 
7524,Cote-de-Liesse 
Ville Saint-Laurent (Quebec) 
H4T 1E7 



Cher Monsieur Theroux, 

En reponse a* votre annonce parue dans La Presse . le samedi 
29 septembre 1993, je pose ma candidature au poste de Repre'sentant avec 
un programme de formation. 

Je pense que j'ai les competences necessaires. Je suis 
responsable.e'nergique, et enthousiaste. 

Ce poste m'inteVesse beaucoup. A I'ecole St. Francis Xavier, 
je suis un cours de commerce. Je suis disponsible de mardi a samedi aprds 
15 heures. Je me tiens I votre disposition pour une entrevue. 

Veuiiiez agreer Monsieur, mes sinceres salutations. 



Chris Koziak 



ERLC 



CUR RICULUM VITAE 
RENSEIGNEMENTS PERSONNELS 
NOM: Koziak 
PR^NOM: Chris 
ADRESSE: 18325 86 avenue 
NUMERO DE T^L^PHONE: 487-1227 
NUMERO D'ASSURANCE SOCIALE: 654 123 672 
DATE DE NAiSSANCE: le 27 |u!n 1979 
LANGUE MATERNELLE: I'angiais 
AUTRES LANGUES: le francais 

ETUDES 

ETUDES SECONDAIRES: St. Francis Xavier 

9250 rue 163 
Edmonton ( Alberta) 
T5R 0A7 

Dixieme annee 



Expflinsi d« Travail 

Caissier 
Cineplex-Odeon 
Sept. 1990-Jul.1992 



INTEBETS 



Travail benevole 

L'hdpftal Misericordia 
1990 au present 



Lire, jouer aux sports et ecouter la musique 



REFERENCES 

1 . NOM: Frank Adams ADRESSE: 7273 rue 187 
t£l : 487-7663 

2. NOM: Shannon Mays ADRESSE: 18937 ave 67 
T£L : 444-3046 
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{Features of Jrenck as a Second Language Learners' 'Written Troduction 



Example 2: 



le 3 octobre 1993 

Monsieur R. LeBlanc 

Party's Leather 

9 rue Champlain 

Dieppe (Nouveau-Brunswick) 

B2V 3L4 



Cher Monsieur LeBlanc, 



En reponse a votre annonce parue dans Le Journal de Quebec. 
le 19 septembre 1993,je pose ma candidature au poste de vendeuse. 

Je pense que j'ai les competences n&cessaires. Je suis 
debrouiliarde, geWreuse, honnSte, et inde'pendante. 

Le poste m'inteVesse beaucoup. A i'ecole St. Francis Xavier, 
j'&udie les mathe*matiques et I'informalique. Je suis aussi tres bonne avec 
I'argent. 

Je suis disponsible de lundi a samfidide 15 heures a 21 heures. Je 
me tiens a votre disposition pour une entrevue. 

Veuillez agreer Monsieur, mes sinceres salutations. 



Monique Chevalier 



Renaelgnements Personnels 



Experience de Travail 



Nom: Chevalier 

Prlnom: Monique 

Actress*: 79 Gariepy cres. 

NumeVo do telephone: 48? 270 

Numfro d'aseurance soclate: 651 892 456 

Data da nalssance: le 18 septembre 1978 

Langua maternelte: Anglais 

Autras tangues: Francais 

Etudftt 

Etudes Secondares 



-Vendeuse 
-Le Chateau 

-janvier 1992 - fevrier 1993 

-Gardienne d'enfants 
-1989 - 1993 
( Donna Rose ) 

Interna 

Je m'interesse beaucoup a la mode. 
Je lis tout ce que je peux a ce sujet. 
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St. Francis Xavier 
9250-rue 163 
Edmonton, Ab 
T5R 0A7 



Olxidi 



me annee 



References 

Nom: Thomas Jhon 
Adresse: 8770 rue 170 
Telephone: 444-3070 

Nom: Donna Rose 
Adresse:49 Gariepy Cres. 
Telephone: 487-5559 
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J'eaturts of Jrenck as a Second Language Cearntrs' Written "Production 



Example 2 



Field of Experience: 
World of work 

Type of Text: 

Concrete, prepared text « 

Type of Communicative Ta**k 
Writing a covering letter and curriculum 
vitae 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Providing someone with information on one's 
work experience and expressing the desire to 
obtain a certain advertised job 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to follow a 
model in order to develop a covering letter for their 
curriculum vitae. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were asked to read job ads in French 
language newspapers and to choose a job that they 
were interested in. They were then asked to write a 
letter to the business providing information on 
themselves as it relates to the job. They were to 
write the address and the date as it would be 
written in French and to follow the appropriate 
conventions for beginning and closing a letter. 



Features Being Demonstrated by Tins Example: 



/^Communicatively: 

• The students demonstrate the ability to 
combine a number of ideas, using a 
combination of simple and complex sentences, 
based on a given structure and models, to 
express the nature of the intent behind the 
letter. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are obvious and clear. 

• The messages provide simple and accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the conventions for formal letters and a 
curriculum vitae. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used is authentic and 
appropriate to the task with no errors in 
spelling noted. 

• The use of the present tense is appropriate 
for the letters and no errors were noted in 
this area. 

• There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at both the word and 
sentence level, with sentences that flow 
logically from one thought to the next. 



Culturally: 

• The students have been able to apply their 
knowledge of differences in writing letters in 
French in comparison to standards in English 
by writing the date, the address and correct 
forms of salutations and closings for a formal 
letter in French. 



Strategically: 

• The students have used models and 
examples to assist them in writing their 
letters and curriculum vitae. (cognitive) 

• The students have willingly corrected errors 
pointed out by someone else as they have 
edited their letters and their curriculum 
vitae. (socio-affective) 

• The students have selectively attended to the 
task by choosing independently, from the 
criteria presented, the elements which were 
necessary for the completion of the task, 
(metacognitive) 



y These examples illustrate performance standards which are acceptable for this level. 
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Examples of Intermediate Level 6 — Written Production 
Example 1 (15-18 years) 
Independent Draft: 




On p^v\st Cjut bo\r£ IVltool a** ( Me*<S 

SOYEZ RESPONSABLES! 
NE BUVEZ PAS SI VOUS CONDUISEZ! 
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features of Jrenth as a Second Language Learners ' Writ ten 'Production 



Presentation Copy: 



The student's message could have been made 
clearer had the student been provided with a 
verification grid and asked to reflect upon the 
work, in addition to being provided with 
authentic documents which would have 
helped the student see how certain structures 
are used. This is what the text may have 
looked like had the student been given 
guidance and the opportunity to reflect upon 
the work. The underlining represents the 
corrections made to the text. 




On pwx, que, boite, t a&xxU ttt arnuuint. Mfiit* <ftuLnd itya- CatcocU 
aco volant, c'ttt qui/quc cJux>c &■ p>iuulnc cue tinitu^ . Ct&t un fait 
que plu& ck, fuontb awe cfactu/ttd, tont Unpliquit* <fa*u> tu> accidrnb* 
mcyitddr tt ccm/>c azudtd- pGA- k& j&unee> imp&f>u&nt tivAttet- et 
dnxjuu, . Si ttb joani* itaitnt ptut> MApcyntahltA,, moi*^ etc ptAtv&nrtt*. 



SOYEZ RESPONSABLES! 
SI VOUS CONDTJISRZ. NE BUVEZ PAS! 



features of Jrenck as a Second Language Learners' Written Production 



Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Advertising 

Type of Text: 
Concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone of the dangers of the 
road 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform Mlow students 
about bicycle and car safety. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
bike and car safety to create an ad campaign 
informing students of their age about the dangers of 
the road. They were to use an illustration to help 
communicate their intent and any cultural 
information deemed pertinent. Linguistically, they 
were to employ the correct form of the imperative, 
the vocabulary related to the unit in addition to 
creating a message composed of more than one 
sentence. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to 
combine different sentence lengths, both 
simple and complex, to create a message in 
the form of a paragraph. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious. 

• The messages provide simple and accurate 
information that is representative of the task 
and the illustration provided. 

• The student demonstrates the appropriate 
conventions applicable to messages found on 
posters. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance the 
communication of the message. 



Culturally: 

• This student has attempted to use a tone of 
voice in the poster that would be suitable for 
the intended audience. 

• The student has used the appropriate 
punctuation for the text. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
appropriate to the task. 

• The student is still relying heavily on 
English syntax to express him/herself. For 
example, a ...ce n'est pas une matiere a rire." 
is a direct translation of the English "It is 
not a laughing matter." In order to help 
students recognize these "faux amis," they 
must be supplied with numerous authentic 
language models. 

• The student demonstrates knowledge of the 
use of the imperative form and correct word 
order. 

• There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at both the word and 
sentence level, with messages that flow 
logically from one thought to the next. j 



V 



Strategically: 

• The student has taken the risk to use and 
create a message with linguistic structures 
that are not necessarily a part of this level, 
(socio-affective) 

• The student selectively attended to the task 
by independently choosing, from the criteria 
presented, the necessary elements for the 
completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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features of Jrtnck as a Second Language Learners ' Written 'Production 



Example 2 (15-18 years) 

Independent Draft: 

(Retyped for easier readability.) 



fouAauoi UJqjt tou,jouA&, feoidjtaMb ta tallt 233 



9t y, avail cone Joid, tent pno^ddtuAt dt fanoait, a t'ioott dlcondaiAt a <Spn*cot Gixxm, <j,iU 



t,' apptttait, Ajadamc J!aStancAe. Sa Baltic dt c/o&az, numiio 233. itait toufouAd, cAawdt a caudc 



du, cafittAia out 6i \itujait di/iuttsnrntsit zn-ctu&buA. 



Kn jouA, tt diAtxJjuui M- tfntoffa, venu, a, ta cladu, autc cent, btttt, dame. ZUt itait la dtaauAt, 



MUt. VampittatnhtAa, tt tilt itait bcuppotit dt, tAOtMultvi auto Ajmc. J!aJ3izncAt p&u/i tu, pnochaind 



dtu/x, moid,. 



•fl&yid, duAOnt ctd duvx, moid, Mftt,. VampiAOjcnbtAa tnaAMZiltait tnid, jont tt die a dtMtnu, tnld 



vtAptctct pan, ltd, itwdiantd, tt pan, led, collipittd,. Cltt itait jeccne it belle tt intettiqtnte tt tout tt, 



monde laimait. *loat tt monde data* Mme. XaBtancJvt. Voted, voyef, pendant ltd, duvx, mold, f M- 



Unto^a fornix, amouAeuAo auto la jtcont dtapiAt, tt la pno^tddtuAt dt fiancaid, itait jalotodt. Cltt 



ttait d&CAtttsntrit tn amouA, auto M- pocon, tu, densioAtd di/x, and,, tt mainttnant , tilt dt dtntait 



menacht. Maid- d'unt manUAt on, dcone oatAe, dtt a duAvi ltd, duta, tony*, moid,. 



JaSlancAt cycJdtt tenait n&nptacit pan, la jecont pnoftddtun,. Mme. XaBtanoht itait fyuniuLdt tt dtt 



6,' tit pnomid, dt dt vtnptn,. 



Xt pnocAain matin aaand MUt. VampiAtytnhtna a oaaUm, a ta both, 233, tt conpd, dt Mme. 



JlaJManotvt etait dudptndu, pan. It plafond. 



Ibeputd ct jouA,, la dalle 233 tdt toajouAd, froidt. *7out tt monde dit gut c'tdt tt ^aritomt dt, 



Mmt. XaBlanofxe qui hante ta dattt. tt cjuand ltd, itudiantd, friddonntnt, on dtt fat c'tdt M+nc. 



XaBlancAt qui ntApiAi, toA, ttuAd, coco/ 



features of Jrtnck as a Stcond Language Learners ' Written Production 



Presentation Copy: 

Pourquoi fait-il toujours froid dans la salle 233? 

II 6taft une fois une professeure de frangais h l'6co!e de 
Spruce Grove qui s'appelait Madame LaBianche. Sa salle 
de classe, num6ro 233, 6tait toujours chaude k cause do la 
cafeteria qui se situait dircctement on dessous. 

Un jour, le directeur M. Antoff est venu & la classe avec 
une belle dame. C'Stait la stagaire, Mile Vampiregenberg, 
et eile Start supposSe travaiiler avec Mme LaBianche pour 
les prochains deux mois. 

Alors pendant ces deux mois, Mile Vampiregenberg 
travaillait trds fort et eile est devenue trds respectee par les 
6l6ves et par ses collogues. Eile 6tait jeune, belle et 
intelligente et tout ie monde l'aimait, tout le monde sauf Mme 
LaBianche. Vous voyez, pendant les deux mois, M. Antoff 
est tornb£ amoureux de la jeune stagairo, et la professeure 
de frangais 6tait jalouse. Eile 6tait secrdtement en amour 
avec M. Antoff pendant les dernlers six ans, et maintentant, 
eile se sentait menacde. Mais d'une manfere ou d'une autre, 
eile a serv6cu pendant les deux longs mois. 

Quand le jour est venue ou Mile Vampiregenberg devait 
partir, M. Antoff a inform^ Mme LaBianche qu'elle serait 
remplac6e par la jeune professeure. Mme LaBianche dtait 
furieuse et eile s'est promis.de se venger. 

Le lendemain matin quand Mile Vampiregenberg est 
arrivSe k la salle 233. le corps de Mme LaBianche 6tait 
suspendu au plafond. 

Depuis ce jour, la salle 233 est toujours froide. Tout le 
monde dit que e'est le fantdme de Mme LaBianche qui hante 
la salle. Et quand les Sieves frissonnement, on dit que e'est 
Mme LaBianche qui souffle sur leurs cousl 



The students message could have 
been improved had the student been 
provided with a verification grid which 
would address verb usage and spelling 
to revise the work. This is what the 
text may have looked like had the 
student been given guidance and the 
opportunity to reflect upon the work. 
The bold lettering represents the 
corrections the student may have been 
able to make with the assistance of a 
grid and a teacher conference. 
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'features of Jrtnch as a Second Language Learners ' Written Production 



Example 2 



Field of Experience: 
Legends and myths 

Type of Text: 
Abstract, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a legend 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Narrating a fictional story 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students read through a number of legends and 
looked at how they are written, discussing which 
elements, both linguistic and literary, are present. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
legends to create their own original legend. They 
were to use the appropriate verb tenses and all 
other linguistic elements, including discourse 
markers, to create a legend that demonstrated 
coherence and cohesion of ideas. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The student demonstrates the ability to 
combine both simple and complex sentences 
to create a sophisticated message. 

• The message is appropriate to the text and 
the intent is obvious. 

• The message provides simple and accurate 
information that is developed coherently and 
logically and is representative of the task. 

• There is evidence of a beginning, a middle 
and a conclusion to the story. 

• The student demonstrates some humour by 
using the name Mme LaBlanche instead of 
Mme LeBlanc. 



f Linguistically: ^ 
1 The vocabulary used is varied and 
appropriate to the task although the student 
has sometimes chosen words that are not 
necessarily the most appropriate such as 
"durant," instead of "pendant." 

> The student is committing a number of 
spelling errors which could have been 
reduced had the student been given a grid to 
guide the correction of errors. 

• The student is still demonstrating some 
difficulty distinguishing between the verbs 
which take "etre" and those which take 
"avoir"; however, the student is able to 
distinguish between the use of the imparfait 
and the passe compose. Other problem areas 
tend to be related to agreement (gender, 
adjective, plurality and verb). 

• The student is demonstrating knowledge and 
use of the relative clause "qui" and the 
appropriate discourse conventions applicable 
to narratives which are elements from 
higher levels. However, their use is not 
necessarily attained. 

• There is coherence of thought and cohesion is 
being demonstrated at the word, sentence 
and paragraph level. 



cont'd . . . 
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features of Jrench as a Second language Learners' 'Written Traduction 



f Culturally: 

• The student has attempted to begin the 
legend in a fashion that is typical of franco- 
phone legends, "II y avait une 
fois ..." 

• The student has not fully acquired the use of 
the abbreviated form of "Mme" or "Mile"; i.e., 
no period is used. 

• The student is beginning to demonstrate the 
appropriate use of narrative conventions 
which help render the text more French-like, 
such as "Depuis ce jour, ..." 



C Strategically: 

• There is evidence of the student's knowledge 
of the text elements required to create a 
legend — beginning, middle and a 
summarizing statement, (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the risk to initiate, 
sustain and conclude the communication, 
(socio-affective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by choosing, independently, from the 
criteria presented, the necessary elements to 
create a legend, (metacognitive) 

• The student has attempted to select and use 
rules of grammar that were appropriate for 
the completion of the task, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 



y'taturts of Jrtnth as a Second Language Learners' Written Production 



Advanced level performance criteria 



I Advanced 7 

Students at this level are able to begin, develop and appropriately conclude their own 
written messages with more independence, based on and guided by the use of authentic 
documents, employing their linguistic, cultural and strategic knowledge to communicate 
their intents (principal communicative intents from the Beginning and Intermediate 
levels, plus extending best wishes/gratitude/sympathy, etc., expressing an opinion, 
feelings or desires, persuading someone to do something, explaining/defining, narrating in 
detail, telling a story and hypothesizing). These are prepared concrete or abstract texts 
which contain a series of interrelated paragraphs related to the fields of experience and 
context(s) under study. These texts take the form of longer discourse, mostly narrative in 
nature, describing events in the past, present or future in a fairly consistent manner, or 
are texts which express opinions, explanations or hypotheses supported by facts found in 
authentic documents, using combinations of simple and complex sentences which are 
related to more sophisticated compositions such as writing a myth or a legend, creating a 
health magazine, creating summaries on scientific discoveries, writing away for 
information on francophone universities, etc. In addition, these texts begin to show usage 
of discourse elements, such as "done, alors, depuis que, des que, ainsi, en effet, car," etc., 
in order to develop smoother and more natural transitions between sentences and 
paragraphs. To carry out these tasks, while respecting the conventions of the task, they 
are able to employ on a fairly consistent basis vocabulary, sociolinguistic and linguistic 
elements such as the past conditional, lequel, relative pronouns ("ce qui, ce que, ce dont"), 
and the present subjunctive, in addition to the vocabulary and linguistic elements 
developed in the Beginning and Intermediate levels. The use of direct and indirect 
pronouns "y" " en " * s limited to appropriate situations within the text. 



Students will continue to need authentic models for language usage, so as to ensure that 
their texts are authentic and that they incorporate natural usages/expressio .3 of the 
language. They will require a number of similar communicative tasks in order to be able 
to incorporate the communicative/linguistic knowledge they have acquired in previous 
fields of experience. They will begin to become more resourceful and independent as to 
the type of strategies they will use in order to be successful in their written productions. 
They will choose strategies which will improve the quality of their productions such as 
using unilingual dictionaries, creating and using checklists for ensuring content and 
precision of language use, selecting grammar rules which will improve their 
communication and using edit/revision processes (self, peer, group) which will assist them 
in producing quality written communications. As students take more risks in the kinds of 
things they will want to express, they will continue to make language usage and spelling 
errors. These errors need to be corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage 
in memory. Guided teacher revision sessions will still be required in order to ensure 
correct storage in memory of new and developing structures. 
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| Advanced 8 

Students at this level are able to begin, develop and appropriately conclude, on a more 
consistent and independent basis, their own written messages, based on the use of 
authentic documents, employing their linguistic, cultural and strategic knowledge to 
communicate their intents (principal communicative intents from the Beginning and 
Intermediate levels, plus extending best wishes/gratitude/sympathy, etc., expressing an 
opinion/idea(s) and supporting the opinioiVidea(s) with some details, persuading someone 
to do something, explaining/defining, narrating in detail, telling a story, hypothesizing, 
discussing and arguing a point). These texts are either abstract or concrete and are 
prepared, containing a series of interrelated paragraphs composed of a combination of 
simple and complex sentences showing coherence of thought related to the fields of 
experience and context(s) under study. These texts take the form of longer discourse, in 
mostly a narrative format, describing events in the past, present or future in a fairly 
consistent manner. Or, they are texts which express opinions/ideas supported by facts 
found in authentic documents. These sophisticated compositions can be texts such as 
writing a play, creating a drinking and driving brochure, writing biographies on famous 
francophone personalities, writing summary reports on the future of the world, etc. These 
texts continue to show usage, on a more consistent basis, of discourse elements such as 
"done, alors, depuis que, d&s que, ainsi, en effet, car," etc., while adding more to the 
repertoire such as "6tant donn6, malgrS, neanmoins, vu que," etc., in order to develop 
transitions between paragraphs. To carry out these tasks, they are able to employ 
vocabulary, sociolinguistic and linguistic elements, while respecting the conventions of the 
task, such as the pluperfect tense, the present participle, possessive pronouns, passive 
voice and future perfect when required by the text, in addition to the vocabulary and 
linguistic elements developed in the Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced 7 levels. 
The use of direct and indirect pronouns "y" and "en" is limited to appropriate situations 
within the text. 
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Students will continue !x> need authentic models for language usage and guidance so as to 
ensure that their texts are authentic and that they incorporate natural usages/expressions 
of the language. They will require a number of similar communicative tasks in order to be 
able to incorporate the communicative/linguistic knowledge they have acquired in 
previous fields of experience. They will still need guidance in order to be successful in 
their written productions. They will need to be reminded to resort to strategies which wil 1 
improve the quality of their productions, such a s using unilingual dictionaries, creating 
and using checklists for ensuring content and precision of language use, selecting 
grammar rules which will improve their communication and using edit/revision processes 
(self, peer, group) which will assist them in producing quality written communications. 
As students take more risks in the kinds of things they will want to express, they will 
continue to make language usage and spelling errors. These errors need to be corrected 
appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in memory. Guided teacher revision 
sessions are still required in order to ensure correct storage in memory of new and 
developing structures. 

16 i 
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I Advanced 9 

Students at this level are able to initiate, sustain and conclude consistently, on an 
independent basis, their own written messages, base<* on the use of authentic documents, 
employing their linguistic, cultural and strategic knowledge to communicate their intents 
(principal communicative intents from the Beginning and Intermediate levels, plus 
extending best wishes/gratitude/sympathy, etc., expressing an opinionAdea(s) and 
supporting the opinion/idea(s) with specific details, persuading someone to do something, 
explaining/defining, narrating in more detail, telling a story, hypothesizing, discussing 
and arguing a point). These texts are confcrete or abstract, containing a series of 
interrelated paragraphs composed of combinations of simple and complex sentences 
showing coherence of thought related to the fields of experience and context(s) under 
study. These lengthy texts are mostly in a narrative format describing events in the past, 
present or future. Or, they are texts which express ideas or opinions, supported by facts 
found in authentic documents, which are related to sophisticated compositions such as 
writing a short story, writing an article on francophone humour, writing a pamphlet on 
becoming independent, writing a report on social trends and issues, etc. These texts 
demonstrate usage, on a consistent basis, of discourse elements such as "done, alors, 
depuis que, des que, ainsi, en effet, car, 6tant donn6, malgrS, n^anmoins, vu que, bien que, 
lors de, lorsque, tandis que, pour que," etc., in order to develop smooth and natural 
transitions between sentences and paragraphs. To carry out these tasks, they are able to 
employ vocabulary, sociolinguistic and linguistic elements acquired through the previous 
8 levels, while respecting the conventions of the task. 

Students will continue to rely on authentic models for language usage and guidance so as 
to ensure that their texts are authentic and that they incorporate natural usages/ 
expressions of the language. They will still require writing strategies which will improve 
the quality of their productions, such as using unilingual dictionaries to determine the 
best word to use, selecting grammar rules which will improve their communication, 
creating and using checklists for ensuring content and precision of language use and using 
edit/revision processes (self, peer, group) which will assist them in producing quality 
written productions. Students will continue to make some language usage and spelling 
errors which need to be corrected appropriately in order to avoid incorrect storage in 
memory. Guided revision sessions are still an important step in maintaining correct 
storage in memory of structures previously acquired. 

Main characteristics of 1993-94 examples 

At the present time, there are limited samples available which demonstrate both 
communicative tasks and linguistic precision for students at the Advanced level since full 
implementation of the Program of Studies has not been attained. Only some Advanced 7 
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students have been identified at this time. Students who are technically at the Advanced 
level are, for the most part, still being asked to engage in activities which are language 
focused as opposed to bfeing communicatively focused and real-life based. In order for 
students to arrive and develop at this level, it is important that they be given constant and 
sufficient exposure to authentic texts and that the written texts they are being asked to 
produce are related to real-life tasks. This step is very important if students are to be able to 
produce with precision, accuracy and for real purposes. 

In addition, to ensure that students do develop the language competencies that are described 
at this level, it is vital that Advanced level students are actively engaged in the edit/ 
revision process in order to refine the language elements required for this level and to ensure 
the constant recycling of the elements previously learned and attained at the Beginning 
and Intermediate levels. Students need to have the opportunity to reflect upon their work 
and the corrections being su%ested and made, in addition to making the corrections to the 
texts for public exhibition. This step is very important if students are to improve and sustain 
on a continual basis the quality of their written productions. As a result, in order for 
Advanced 7, 8 and 9 students to arrive at and attain the criteria described for written 
production, they must engage in real-life activities that allow them to develop and refine 
accurately their communicative skills, in addition to the vocabulary and linguistic elements 
of the Program of Studies for the Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced levels. 

The examples that follow illustrate some of the features of the Advanced 7 level of the 
Program of Studies which are being demonstrated at the present time. The examples were 
obtained from classes which are presently experimenting with the level but have not 
necessarily fully implemented the French 31a program. Or, they are examples of ex- French 
immersion students who are currently enrolled in the French as a second language program. 
However, no Advanced 8/9 students have been identified at this time. 
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Examples of Advanced Level 7 — Written Production 



Example 1 (15-18 years) 



Independent Draft and Presentation Copy: 



This example represents work in which the student went through a verification 
process with the teacher. 
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Example 1 



Field of Experience: 
Adolescents and the law 

Type of Text: 
Concrete, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a publicity poster 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Informing someone of the dangers of drinking 
and driving 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given the opportunity to prepare a 
publicity poster which would inform fellow students 
of the dangers of drinking and driving, based on the 
information supplied in the educational project 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
drinking and driving to create an ad campaign 
informing students of their age about the dangers of 
these two as a combination. They were to use an 
illustration to help communicate their intent and 
any cultural information deemed pertinent. 
Linguistically, they were to employ the correct form 
of the imperative, the vocabulary related to the unit, 
in addition to creating a message composed of more 
than one sentence, using discourse elements that 
would render the publicity more informative. 



Features Being Demonstrated by Tins Example: 



Communicatively: 

► The student demonstrates the ability to 
combine both simple and complex sentences 
using discourse elements to create concrete, 
prepared messages. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text 
and the intent is obvious and clear > 

• The messages provide simple and accurate 
information that is representative of the 
task and the illustration provided. 

• The messages reflect the appropriate conven- 
tions applicable to messages found on 
posters. 

• The student uses an illustration to enhance 
the communication of the messages. 



fi Culturally: 

► The student has attempted to use a tone of 
voice in the poster that would be suitable for 
the audience; i.e., a more positive tone 
versus a negative one. 

• The student has used the appropriate 
punctuation for the text. 

• The student has tailored the text to suit a 
particular audience by using the u tu" form. 



LINGUISTICALLY: 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
authentic, varied and appropriate to the 
task. 

• Since the student went through a 
verification exercise, there is no evidence of 
grammar or spelling errors. 

• The student has used the knowledge of 
rhyme (ennemi/conduis) to add to the 
message. 

• The student demonstrates knowledge of the 
use of the imperative form, correct word 
order and the use of discourse markers. 

• There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at the word, sentence 
and discourse level with sentences that flow 
logically from one to the next. 
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Strategically: 

• The student uses knowledge of text 
structure in order to create a publicity 
poster, (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the risk to begin, 
sustain and conclude a communication in 
French. (socio-afFective) 

• The student has selectively attended to the 
task by choosing, independently, from the 
criteria presented the necessary elements for 
the completion of the task and those 
discourse elements which would render the 
text more cohesive and coherent, 
(metacognitive) 




C 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 2 (15-18 years) 

Independent Draft and Presentation Copy: 



L 
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II etait une fois un castor 
qui s'appelait GrSgoire. 
GrSgoire habitait dans un 
maison de buches avec sa 
mere et son pfcre. 
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Un matin Gregoire se rSveilla 
etil avait tres faim. De sa 
chambre il sentit les gaufres que 
sa mere faisait. Gregoire se leva, 
mis ses vetements et son chapeau, 
et il alia k la cuisine. 
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(For ease of publication purposes the remainder of the story is retyped here as it originally 
appears in the students' text.) 

«Bonjour Maman,» dit Gregoire. 

«Bonjour Gregoire,» dit Maman. 

«J'ai faim. Es-ce que je peux manger mon petit d£jeuner» demanda-t-il. 

«Plus tard. Nous allons manger quand ton p&re va arriver avec les poissons,» rSpondit- 
elle. 

«Mais j'ai trfcs faim. S'il vous plait?» mendia Gregoire. 

«Non, Gregoire, mais si tu es un bon petit castor je vais te donner un autre gaufre au 
petit dejeuner,» dit-elle. 

«Mais, Maman-» 

Gregoire n'Stait pas amuse avec la situation et d'ailleurs son ventre n'arretait pas de 
gronger. Juste apr^s sont ventre gronga tr6s, tres bruyamment, il repera les biscuits qui 
6taient dans un pot sur le refrig^rateur. C'6tait des biscuits au choclat avec des brisures 
de chocolat. 
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«Ce jour est chanceux pour moi!» pensa Gregoire. 

Maintenant Gregoire attendit le moment parfait pour changer son id£e action. Quand sa 
mfere commencait & sortir une gaufre du gaufrier Gregoire reconnut son occasion. 
Aussitot qu'elle tourne le dos, Gregoire monta sur le comptoire k cote du gaufrier ouvert. 
Les biscuits £taient tr£s haut, mais si Gregoire se leva sur la pointe des pieds il etait 
juste assez grand. II etait sur le point de prendre les biscuits au CHOCOLAT avec des 
BRISURES de CHOCOLAT quand... soudainement il perdit son equilibre. Ses bras 
s'agil&rent et avant de savoir ce qui se passait, il frappa le gaufrier avec son pied. Le 
gaufrier se ferma sur la queue de Gregoire. 

AIE - AIE - AIE!! 

Heureusement pour lui, sa mere etait proche. Eile appela le docteur et grace a leurs 
soins il recouvra la sante. 

C'est pourquoi les castors ont de grosses queues rondes et plates. C'est aussi pourquoi ils 
ont la queue imprim^e comme une gaufre. 
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Example 2 



Field of Experience: 
Myths and legends 

Type of Text: 
Abstract, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creating a legend 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Narrating a fictional story 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students read through a number of legends and 
looked at them, in terms of the language and 
expressions used, discussing which elements, both 
linguistic and literary, are present. Students went 
through a guided edit session with the teacher in 
which errors were pointed out, discussed and 
changed using the students' linguistic knowledge 
during the editing process. The students were in 
groups of two to carry out the communicative task. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected to use their knowledge of 
legends to create their own original legend. They 
were to use the appropr iate verb tenses and all 
other linguistic elements, including discourse 
markers, to create a legend that demonstrated 
coherence and cohesion of ideas. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



f Communicatively: 

• The students demonstrate the ability to 
combine simple and complex sentences to 
create messages that are interrelated by 
paragraphs. 

• The students have creatively used illustra- 
tions to enhance their messages and also to 
make them more evident for their younger < 
readers. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are obvious, authentic and 
creative. 

• The messages provide sophisticated informa- 
tion that is developed coherently and is 
representative of the task and the illustra- 
tions provided. 



J 



f Linguistically: ^ 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
varied, authentic and contextually 1 
appropriate to the task. 

• There are some errors in accent placement, 
such as the word "tres," which is a consistent 
error, and "apres," but these errors may have 
been committed as a result of using a 
computer to type the text and at that mo- 
ment concentrating on the typing and not 
accent placement. 

• There are some gender errors present (for 
example, "un w maison instead of "une w 
maison); however, these may be typing 
mistakes as in the case of the accents. Other 
errors of typing are also evident. 

• The students are demonstrating the correct 
usage of the imparfait and the passe simple, 
and appropriate discourse markers which are 
often used in legends to make the text more 
fluid. 

• There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at the word, sentence 
and paragraph level with sentences that flow 
logically from one idea to the next. 



cont'd . . . 
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Culturally: 

• The students have begun the legend in a 
fashion that is typical of francophone legends 
by using the opening sentence a Il etait une 
fois un castor qui s'appelait Gregoire...'' 

• The students are demonstrating the usage of 
emotive expressions and literary style to 
render the text more authentic such as 
"demanda-t-il, AIE - AIE - AIE!!, 
Heureusement pour lui, etc. 



f Strategically: 

• The students have applied their knowledge 
of texts related to legends to create their 
own legend, (cognitive) 

• They have taken the risk to use and create 
messages with linguistic structures that are 
not necessarily a part of this level, for 
example the passe simple. (socio-affective) 

• They have been able to choose grammar 
rules and linguistic elements necessary to 
create their legend and improve the 
communication of the story, (metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 3 (15-18 years) 

Independent Draft; 
(Retyped for easier readability.) 

izsmxruts 

CtU consul Ucupquc conunuit tu> jtcwu, d <utf>tb>rf AuL ±ont tnhainu, dec mcuuACUA twdck, to, 

J!a, t&rix&rnarui dz/MtAit un yuuvd pt&MUnz, avtc tc& jtunu*, (^'UnptyiU, tuw idct, tuun, dye, Uua, 
u/xt,, ttuA, inttltcytnci tt kuA. UcJaaac tociatt,. Jju» di^AtntcA UiflcotnccA ±ua- iu> jtunu, wit &a psiiteUom 
p*ycAoty«j4M,, pAyu&tuA, locic&A U cvuvx, wwcua pan, (za paim. f&4Aiu*A& juc^ 
A&u/uncn£ ui cuAiyuti, mcuA, <juand voua, cj*nmtncc^ t ct&t duA d'owictc*,. 

Out, ga pud ttAt amuAOnt ui pniAnuA quand v&aA tcnticf dcuiA &a gJajca, tarn paot&mu,, nan*, 
Uocmua. Maid. pdA ±i anuAOnt dt <m>ua nlvuttvj, com jciuAruu,, danA tASpitat. 

j/c o^uajuaa, que fiA dioycuA 6ont (ftctifUt cAmc da+vjAAJUooc, non pOA ion jtco. -AtcyiA dlttA <n&n$> 
cuo dvoyutA. 

Presentation Copy: 



The student's messages could 
have been made clearer had 
the student been provided 
with a grid that asks the 
student to reflect on content 
and form. Using peer editing, 
self-editing and teacher 
guidance the text may have 
looked like this. The bold 
represents the corrections 
made to the text. 



LES DROGUES 

C'est un fait tragique comment les jeunes d'aujourd'hui sont 
entrain^s du mauvais bord de la soctete. II y a tant de 
pression sur les jeunes de falre partie d'un groupe, qu'ils 
risque raient de demolir lour vie en prenant des drogues. 

La taxicomanie devient un grand probleme chez les jeunes, 
peu Importe leurrace, leur age, leursexe, leur intelligence 
et leur statu* social. Les difterentes Influences sur les 
jeunes sont les pressions psychologiques, physiques, 
sociales et celles exerc6es par les pairs. Plusieurs jeunes 
prennent des drogues seulement par curiosity, mais quand 
vous commencez, c'est difficle d'arrdter. 

Oui, $a peut dtre amusant en premier quand vous vous 
sentez dans les aires, sans probtemes, sans soucls. Mais 
ce n'est pas si amusant de se reveiller un jour a PhApital. 

Je vous jure, que les drogues sont quelque chose de tnfcs 
dangereux, pas un Jeu. Alorsdites «non»aux drogues. 
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Example 3 



Field of Experience: 
Adolescents and the law 

Type of Text: 
Abstract, prepared 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Journal article for the school newspaper 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Narrating a personal opinion on drugs 

Age of Students: 
15- 18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students were given an authentic text to read, 
written by Health and Welfare Canada, and an 
opportunity to write an article for a newspaper on 
the topic presented in the text. They were able to 
use the text to help them find supporting 
information for their article and a dictionary to help 
with spelling. They were allowed to choose the 
opinion they favoured for the activity. 

Curriculum Standard: 
Students were expected to write an informative 
article using their knowledge of these types of texts, 
selecting appropriate vocabulary and verb tense 
usage to communicate the intended messages. 



Features Being Demonstrated by This Example: 



C Communicatively: \ 

• The student demonstrates the ability to link a 
series of ideas in a logical and sequential 
fashion, showing development of thought and 
ideas by beginning the article, providing a 
middle and a conclusion. 

• The messages are characterized by linked 
simple and complex sentences which reflect 
the authentic nature of the text and the 
communicative task. 

• The student used other information to support 
the opinions presented with the messages 
providing sufficient and accurate information. 

• The student begins to demonstrate the ability 
to write at a discourse level that uses opinion- 
taking to link thoughts. For example, one 
sees the use of "Je vous jure que les drogues 
sont quelque chose dangereux" as a means of 
formulating and concluding the student's 
opinions on the topic. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are clear and obvious. 



Culturally: 

• The authentic document did not supply 
specific information about francophone 
opinions on the use of drugs; therefore, one 
would not expect this information to be 
present unless the student had prior 
knowledge in this area. 



f Linguistically: ^ 

• The vocabulary is varied and appropriate to 
the task. The student tends to translate the 
expression "taking drugs" with "faire les 
drogues" literally. The student also 
translates "stature sociale" for "social status" 
as a means of sustaining the communication. 

• The student still has some spelling errors, 
such as accent errors in the cases of 
"entraines" and "dur," but these do not 
necessarily impede the comprehension of the 
messages being transmitted. 

• There is attainment of tense levels but some 
phrases show errors in syntax, such as "dans 
Thopitar and "si amusant de vous reveillez 
une journee," etc.; however, these are 
relatively small linguistic errors such that 
they would have been corrected in an edited 
version of the text. 



Strategically: 

• The student is using kno wledge of text 
structure and target audience to create the 
messages, (cognitive) 

• The student has taken the initiative to begin, 
sustain and conclude independently a 
prepared communication, (socio- affective) 

• The student attempts to select and use rules 
of grammar to improve the communication of 
the message, (metacognitive) 



ERLC 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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Example 4 (15-18 years) 

Independent Draft and Presentation Copy: 
(Retyped for easier readability.) 

Chapitnc #2 

9:30 tamedi matin, le 30 januien, un onimc tJist passi dans (Unmcubtc. jjocauzs, jacauc&nc 
tt fjtssi Jjd^ynt ont etc tidnappis. J!ts tA&is tnfants a^aicnt decide cc matin- la datltAr suds aco pa/ic 
pus dc I'irnrncubtc. J!utA mtAc ttait occupie avtc la vaiscltc <^and Its wfiznts tont pattis. £&, nt 
savait pas a qut.Uc Acuac its tont tuyitis, mate* ttlc est alii ohtAc/ve/i scs infant*. a 9:30 du, matin. 

jjacques, faauzlcnt tt fesu Xa^ont jcHAOicnt Ou, paw, qwand cone pt/isonnt Its a Aidnappcs. Jits 
dc^nuAcs ptASonnts c^ui lu> ont am*, itaient Caroline Jteona/id tt ton fits Steve tt ffa&tAt fine le concieyc. 
91 a laisst, Its tnfints c&i&i dc t'imrncuhlc tan** la ptAmistion dc Mmc Xa^ynt. lAme Xa^ont a 
Unmediatcment tcteptiiyni cuvx, polices, ttlc a ausU contacts tous tcs voisins. ffabtAt fbtc a> dit a> Mmc 
Xaflont aco' it a laissi Its truants vyiti/i dctuyis de timmcuhtc tt it a dit one Its tnfcnts tont attts jcHicn, 
au, pa/tc. Mmc Jjofjbnt tst allec tout autowi dc tunmcuhte. ttlc a tvxwi la poaptc dc jjacauetitvt, dans 
Its tscaslitAS. Xa pouptt, auait dc la pclntuAc uu% la face, tile a Iaouaac Its manteauAc, dc jjocauts tt 
fcssi, tttc a aussi twHtuc cunt, petite unpnclntc dc pied aco tf ttayc. Mfnc Xa^ynt a pariawi. tile nc 
pouAMZtt jamais st, pa/icbnntA sC auclfcct, ohoote awivait a sts uifants. 
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Example 4 



Field of Experience: 
Characters and personalities 

Type of Text: 
Abstract, prepared text 

Type of Communicative Task: 
Creation of a story 

Type of Communicative Intent: 
Narrating a fictional story 

Age of Students: 
15-18 years 



Background of the Example: 
Students used the resource "L'immeuble" to create a 
fictional story. They were grouped in pairs so as to 
work on edit and revision techniques. 

Curriculum Standard: 

Students were expected.to use their knowledge of 
characters and personalities, in addition to plot, in 
order to create their own original story. They were 
to use the appropriate verb tenses and all other 
linguistic elements, including discourse markers, to 
create a story that demonstrated coherence and 
cohesion. 



Features Being Demonstrated by Tins Example: 



Communicatively: 

• The students demonstrate the ability to 
combine simple and complex sentences to 
create messages that are interrelated by 
paragraphs. 

• The students demonstrate the ability to 
organize thoughts in a coherent fashion at 
the paragraph level showing a beginning, > 
middle and a transition sentence to lead into 
the next paragraph. 

• The messages are appropriate to the text and 
the intents are obvious. 

• The messages provide accurate information 
and are representative of the task. 



Linguistically: 

• The vocabulary used in this example is 
varied and contextually appropriate for the 
task. There are three spelling errors noted: 
"concierge", "escaliers" and a quelque chose." 

• The students are demonstrating the correct 
usage of the imparfait, the pass£ compose 
and the plus-que-parfait. 

• There is coherence of thought with cohesion 
being demonstrated at the word, sentence 
and paragraph level, with sentences that 
flow logically from one to the next. 



Culturally: 

• The students have attempted to use formal 
language that is appropriate to the text, and 
appropriate writing conventions such as "4 e 
etage." 



Strategically: 

• The students have applied their knowledge 
of texts related to stories to create their own 
story, (cognitive) 

• The students have taken the risk to use and 
create messages with linguistic structures 
that are not necessarily a part of this level, 
for example the pluperfect, (socio-affective) 

• The students have been able to choose the 
grammar rules and linguistic elements 
necessary to create and improve the story, 
(metacognitive) 



This example illustrates a performance standard which is acceptable for this level. 
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ppendi?c Summary TaBCes for Masons f or Listening to 
or Reading TeT^ts 



Table One 



Reason for 
^s^Li sterling 


Decision- 
Making 


Problem- 
Solving 


Information- 
Seeking 


Information- 
Gathering 


Curiosity/ 
Pleasure 


TextType^s. 












Weather reports 












Interviews 












News reports 










V 


Conversations 
(informal/formal) 


< 










P.A. 
announcements 


< 




■4 


V 




Telephone calls 
(informal/formal) . 










>/ 


Lectures 








\' 




Oral presentations 












Surveys 
(read aloud) 












Radio talk-shows 












Songs 










>/ 


Commercials 












Sports casts 










>/ 


Recorded messages 
on an answering 
machine 












Television 
programs 










< 


Debates 












Feature films 












Documentaries 













Please note that these tables are not exhaustive; rather their intent is to provide examples of 
the variety of texts that students can become exposed to in real life. 
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Table Two 



FSL 

samples 



Reason for 
Text Type 


Decision- 
it i a King 


Problem- 
evolving 


Information- 


Information- 
vjratnerixig 


Cariosity/ 

rlcalUTc 


Weather reports 












Interviews 












News articles 












Tables of contents 










V 


Indexes 












Classified ads 












Personals 












Surveys 












Letters (formal) 












Letters (informal) 












Postcards 












Magazine articles 












Poems 










V 


Novels 












Advertisements 






•J 




V 


Announcements 






V 






Letters to the editor 










■ V 


Cartoons 












Flyers 












Brochures 












Manuals 












Maps 








V 




Memos 












Invitations 












Business cards 












Price tags 








V 




Labels 


J 

V 


J 

V 








Instructions 












Recipes 












Short stories 












Critiques (e.g., film, 
novel, etc.) 
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ERLC 



Listening texts 

The first text the students listened to was dealing with a public announcement over a P.A. 
system in which the announcer described clothing items and food items that were being 
reduced within the next 20 minutes. The announcer mentioned the type of reductions in 
either dollar or percentage terms. This text was 30 seconds in length. The second text was a 
conversation between two young girls in which one of the girls, Julia Greco, 16 years of age, 
wanted to put up a babysitting ad on the bulletin board of her apartment building. Her 
friend advised her to give personal information relating to her name, telephone number, 
hours available and salary required. This text was 1 minute in length. For the third text, 
two options were used. One text was a radio commercial by Health and Welfare Canada, in 
which two teenagers discussed the dangers of drinking and driving, and the kinds of 
decisions one should be making after having had a few drinks such as not driving and taking 
the bus or a taxi instead of risking one's life. This text was 1 minute and 20 seconds in 
length. The other text was an interview between a bicycle courier and a female interviewer, 
in which the interviewer asked the cyclist a number of questions relating to his job, its 
benefits and disadvantages. The cyclist provided information on his salary and working 
conditions. This text was 5 minutes in length. 

The amounts of what the students have understood and how the students are demonstrating 
this comprehension are illustrated. It is important to remember that the examples were 
obtained in a situation in which students were not given any previous context nor were they 
taught the material specifically for this situation (non-guided situation). They were only 
asked to listen to the texts and provide, on paper, what they believed they were able to 
comprehend. They heard the texts twice and were allowed to add more information if they 
understood more the second time around. The second listening is indicated in the 
reproduced text by a slash if) mark. 

The best use of these samples is in the case of placement or for diagnosing comprehension 
strengths and/or difficulties. 
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READING TEXTS 

As in the case of the listening comprehension section, there are two ways in which to gather 
data and assess the skill: 1) through guided activities or 2) through a process which asks 
students to identify what they are able to understand in a variety of written texts for 
placement or diagnostic purposes in a non-guided situation. 

The samples illustrate the amount of text the students have understood and how they are 
demonstrating this comprehension when asked to read authentic texts. These samples are 
found in the sections which refer specifically to the use of authentic texts. It is important to 
remember that these examples were obtained in a situation in which students were not given 
any previous instruction, They were only asked to read the texts and provide, on paper, 
what they believed they were able to comprehend. They were given the same procedures as 
in the listening section, only this time, in order to determine what strategies were being 
employed, the students were asked to indicate how they knew that the text they were 
reading was either a letter, a poem, a story or a classified ad. Although there were five texts 
to choose from, only two or three were given at any one time, depending on age and time. 
The classified ad was always given as the basal text. The other texts were then chosen on 
the basis of how well the majority of the students were understanding the classified ad, 

In order to respect the concept of reinvestment, the content of the reading texts chosen 
attempted to replicate, as closely as possible, the type of content the students had previously 
heard in the listening texts. The first text contained three separate classified ads from a 
French language newspaper, containing similar and distinct information. The three ads 
were looking for nannies. Each ad gave a contact name, a telephone number, and the 
number of children to be taken care of and their ages. The rest of the information varied 
from ad to ad. This text was chosen for its redundant information, in addition to its exclusive 
information. 

The second text was a letter regarding a telephone call made to Le Monde k BicycUtte. The 
call was requesting information from the organization regarding bicycle safety. As a result of 
the call, the writer mentioned enclosing brochures and their newspaper. In addition, the 
writer of the letter also encouraged the recipient of the letter to become a member of their 
organization and concluded the letter in the formal standard format used in French. 

The third text was a portion of a bicycle safety brochure from "La soci6t6 de Tassurance 
automobile du Quebec," which discussed the reasons why more people are cycling. As a 
result of increased activity in this area, more people are injured or die from cycling accidents. 
It was reported that in 60 percent of the cases these accidents were not necessarily being 
caused by motorists, but rather as a result of cyclists' errors and were directly related to 
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traffic violations. The text provided some suggestions for riding one's bike more safely, such 
as being alert, listening for oncoming traffic, ensuring that one is visible and not taking 
risks. Their final comment was that safe cycling begins by respecting the rules of the road 
and by adopting preventive behaviour to ensure safety. 

The fourth text was a poem by Jacques PrSvert entitled w D6jeuner du matin," in which the 
poet described the activities of a person during breakfast before he/she leaves his/her 
partner. This poem was chosen since it contained simple vocabulary and language 
structures, yet allowed students to interpret what was happening. 

The fifth text was a short story entitled "La femme au parapluie* by Michel Tremblay. The 
story was about a man who found a black umbrella that had been left behind at an 
establishment. The person who lost the umbrella calls the place where she has left it. The 
man asks how she knows that he has found it and she replies that she had intentionally left 
it for him to find. She tells him where to meet her so that she can get her umbrella back. 
When they do meet, she asks him to jump over the guard rail into the river, which he does. 
She then leaves the umbrella again for someone else to find. This is the literal rendition of 
the text and was chosen to see if students could interpret the literary essence of the work. 
That is, to see if the students were able to interpret the meaning of the symbols (the 
umbrella and the woman) in the context of the story. 

A combination of these texts were then used to determine the students' reading 
comprehension level. 
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Oral Production Analysis 



FIELD OF EXPERIENCE: 



ERIC 



TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE TASK: 
TYPE OF TEXT: 



Concrete Concrete Abstract Abstract 
Prepared Spontaneous Prepared Spontaneous 



TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE INTENT: 



COMPONENT 



(Phase I) 

1. Experience/ 
Communication 



(Phase II) 

2. Language 



CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



1. How is the message formed? 

- non-verbally □ - linked simple sentences □ 

- isolated words □ - complex sentences □ 

- phrases □ - combination of simple 

- simple sentences □ and complex sentences □ 

2. Is the message ...? 

- unintelligible □ - obvious □ 

- clear □ - precise □ 

- appropriate to the type of text □ 

3» Does the message provide .«.? 

- sufficient information □ 

- accurate information □ 



4. Is the vocabulary ...? 

- inappropriate to the task □ 

- limited □ 

- rich □ 

Number of errors 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 or more. 



appropriate to the task □ 
varied □ 



5. Is the student demonstrating ...? 

- faulty pronunciation which interferes with the comprehension 
of the message □ 

- some faulty pronunciation which does not interfere with the 
comprehension of the message □ 

- near natural pronunciation □ 

Number of errors 0123456789 10 or more. 

6. Are the ideas organized ...? 

- sequentially □ 

- in a logical fashion □ 

- showing appropriate development (coherence) □ 



cont'd 
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cont'd 

COMPONENT 



(Phase III) 
3. Culture 



4. General 
Language 
Education 



CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



7, 



Is there cohesion at ...? 

- the word order level □ 

- the sentence level □ 

- the paragraph level □ 

- the discourse level □ 



8, 



Is the grammar usage appropriate at ...? 

- the verb tense level □ 

- the agreement level (e.g., gender, adjective, plurality, verb) □ 

- the relative clause level □ 

- the discourse level □ 

Number of errors 0123456789 10 or more. 



9* To facilitate the comprehension of the message 
produced, the student used: 

- culturally appropriate information □ 

- culturally appropriate conventions □ 

- culturally appropriate gestures, social space, etc. □ 

• non-verbal expressions, such as: 

- gestures □ 

- drawings □ 

- facial expressions □ 

• verbal expressions, such as: 

- repetition □ 

- definitions □ 

- circumlocution □ 

- paraphrasing □ 

• specific strategies, such as: 

- modelling an oral production □ 

- resorting to a dictionary □ 

- taking the risk to express a message orally □ 

- using self-correction techniques □ 

- using first language referents to create a message (life 
experiences, cognates, knowledge of text types, etc.) □ 

10. Other information: 



Communicative language competency level: 
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Written Production Analysis 



FIELD OF EXPERIENCE: 



TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE TASK: 



TYPE OF TEXT: Concrete Concrete Abstract Abstract 
Prepared Spontaneous Prepared Spontaneous 

TYPE OF COMMUNICATIVE INTENT: 



COMPONENT 



(Phase I) 

1. Experience/ 
Communication 



(Phase II) 

2. Language 



CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 



1* How is the message formed? 

- non-verbally □ - linked simple sentences □ 

- isolated words □ - complex sentences □ 

- phrases □ - combination of simple and 

- simple sentences □ complex sentences □ 

2. Is the message ...? 

- unintelligible □ - obvious □ 

- clear □ - precise □ 

- appropriate to the type of text □ 

3. Does the message provide ...? 

- sufficient information □ 

- accurate information □ 



4. Is the vocabulary „.? 

- inappropriate to the task □ 
-.limited □ 

- rich □ 

Number of errors 0123456789 10 or more. 



appropriate to the task □ 
varied □ 



5. Is the spelling appropriate at ♦..? 

- the word level □ - the verb tense level □ 

- the agreement level □ - the relative clause level □ 
Number of errors 0123456789 10 or more. 

6. Are the ideas organized ...? 

- sequentially □ 

- in a logical fashion □ 

- showing appropriate development (coherence) □ 

7. Is there cohesion at ...? 

- the word order level □ 

- the sentence level □ 

- the paragraph level □ 

- the discourse level □ 

cont'd . 
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, . . cont'd 




COMPONENT 


CHARACTERISTICS DEMONSTRATED 

~— ■ " 


(Phase II) 


8. Is the grammar usage appropriate at ...? 


- the verb tense level □ 


2. Language 


- the agreement level (e.g., gender, adjective, plurality, verb) □ 


- the relative clause level □ 




- the discourse level □ 




Number of errors 0123456789 10 or more. 


(Phase III) 


9. To facilitate the comprehension of the message 


produced, the student: 


Q Culture 


- used culturally appropriate information □ 




- used culturally appropriate conventions □ 


4. fJpnprfll 


- copied a model □ 


JLict uag c 


- used a dictionary □ 


Education 


- used an edited version □ 




- followed a writing plan U 




- followed a model □ 




- took the risk to get the message across □ 




- used first language referents to create a message (life 




experiences, cognates, knowledge of text types, etc.) □ 




10. Other information; 



Communicative language competency level: _ 
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8 

O 
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•c 

e 




ER?C 



Cossary 



Communicative intent: provides the reason or need for communicating and is often 

referred to as a language function which involves the comprehension or production skills. 

Communicative task: an authentic task which is carried out in real life, such as listening 
to a public service announcement for the name of the sponsor, reading a magazine article 
on the environment for information to be used in a presentation, phoning a friend to find 
out at what time the group is leaving for the mountains, writing a letter to obtain 
information on a new product, etc. 

Cut scores: categorize three basic levels of performance — unacceptable, acceptable and 
exceptional (standard of excellence) — based on a quantified continuum which defines 
the number of questions or points a student needs in order to attain the passing standard 
or the standard of excellence or to ascertain that he/she has not attained the passing 
standard. 



Formally taught: refers to the pedagogical process used to present, develop and refine a 
skill or knowledge. 

Learned: refers to the process in which knowledge can be acquired by incidental discovery 
or in a formal situation. 

Rubrics: are scaled descriptors which quantify degrees of performance for a certain 
criterion. 
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